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Can the Goodness of God Be Empirically 
Grounded? 


PETER A. BERTOCCI* 


I 


r AQHE existence of a cosmic Mind is 
not to be argued in this paper. I be- 
lieve that both the existence and at- 

tributes of a cosmic Mind can be ascertained 
by coherently organizing the variegated data 
which are at hand in the sensory, logical, aes- 
thetic, moral, religious experience of the race. 
I take it as basic methodology that no one has 
aright either to believe or disbelieve in God, 
or any proposed attributes, unless his hypoth- 
esis allows more of the data of experience 
to become intelligible than does any other 
view. 

It follows that no data of human experi- 
ence can arbitrarily be kept from the witness 
stand in a reasonable court of investigation. 
It follows, also, that neither narrow religious 
empiricism nor scientific or positivistic em- 
piricism are acceptable. Furthermore, no ad- 
equate natural theology is possible and no 
adequate revealed theology is possible, but 
only a theology which seeks to give a rea- 
soned account of the data in what were de- 
marcated as natural and revealed realms. 
In what follows, I hope to illustrate what can 
be done by applying this criterion of empiri- 
cal coherence, based on a synoptic methodol- 
ogy, to the most important of the attributes 
for God, His goodness. 


*PETER A. BERTOCCI is Borden Parker 
Bowne Professor of Philosophy in Boston Univer- 
sity, 


II 


On what ground, then, can we say that a 
cosmic Mind is good? Can we say that the 
goodness of God is revealed in some moment 
of illumination or revelation? There is noth- 
ing intrinsically impossible about this, but it 
is highly improbable. Why? Because the 
goodness of any being can hardly be revealed 
in any one act, as if it were a sense-quality 
like red, or a factual sensation. The goodness 
of a human being, for example, is not some- 
thing we can be assured of in one moment of 
insight. “Good” seems to be a word we use 
for any agent whom we conceive to be re- 
sponsible for our values. Unless we know 
what our values are, we cannot define the 
action of any agent as good. The goodness of 
God, then, cannot be defined as some attri- 
bute we reach by contemplation of his exist- 
ence alone; it must be a conclusion we come 
to as we specifically see the relation of his 
existence to what we deem good for us as 
human beings. A mother is good not merely 
because she is a mother, but because her ex- 
istence is related to that of the child in a way 
to improve the values in her child. Similarly, 
God to be considered good must be good for 
man and to man in the light of what man 
finds good. God as an existent Being, or even 
as the Creator of all being, is not by that very 
fact good; he is good by virtue of the fact 
that other existents find him supportive of 
their good or values. 

Perhaps this general thesis can be made 
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clearer by referring to the more specific at- 
tribute of love which dominates the Chris- 
tian conception of the goodness of God. For 
a Christian to say that God loves man is to 
say that God is that agent who creates, sus- 
tains, lures, and forgives in a way which 
allows man to reach the highest fulfillment 
open to him as a finite creature. But can the 
fulfillment open to man be known by con- 
sulting the nature of God as an existent? 
Must it not be known by understanding the 
nature of man in act and in potentiality, and 
then relating the very nature of man and his 
fulfillment to the existence of God? 

This, more concretely, is to say that even 
if one claims that man knows the love of 
God by intuition, or by revelation, then that 
intuition or revelation could only stand as an 
hypothesis to be tested, and not as a charac- 
teristic “read off” once and for all. For even 
if the love of God were known in some such 
way, would it be possible to know what it 
means to say that God loves unless we have 
unconsciously assumed the very values in 
man’s nature which man presumably could 
not realize without God? As a matter of fact, 
has the history of concrete Judeo-Christian 
thought been more than specific clarification 
of what God’s love for man is? And I sub- 
mit that the answers have not come by an- 
alyzing God’s nature alone, but by analyzing 
man’s experiments in living in his total 
world, including his experiments in living 
with God. 

It has been urged that we cannot first 
know that God is good and then deduce from 
that what the good life is for man, without 
consulting man’s actual experience, and 
criticizing his own many and varied values. 
Let us take an example. If, assuming the 
existence of God, one felt that he experienced 
a direct command of God to kill an innocent 
child, what would the response be to such 
a God ? Would it not be that, however power- 
ful such a Being were, he would certainly 
not be good? If the interpretation of one’s 
experiences leads a man to believe that any 
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human being—a Herod, let us say—is wicked 
because he demands that innocent children be 
destroyed simply to protect his own status, 
would he not level the judgment “wicked” 
toward an omnipotent Being who demanded 
the same? 

Again, if an Abraham believes that God 
demands the death of his innocent son, Isaac, 
can he legitimately say that God is good in 
making such a demand if he would consider 
a Herod wicked? He would indeed be sus- 
pending his ethics, to use Kierkegaard’s 
phrase, and the question now asked is: On 
what grounds does Abraham do it? Is it be- 
cause he is a “knight of faith,” as Kierke- 
gaard calls him? One may doubt if he is a 
knight at all, if he is willing to save his own 
soul by destroying an innocent boy’s life. 
The point I would make by reference to this 
story of God, Abraham, and Isaac is that 
it is quite possible, contrary to many inter- 
pretations, that Abraham does not suspend 
his own ethics. For the Abraham who re- 
sponds to God responds to a God whom he 
already believes to have been good to him, 
who has already given him Sarah, and Isaac. 
His act of faith in the goodness of God is 
not one in a vacuum of value-experience; it 
is not a suspension of a rational ethics, but 
rather a reasonable extension of his moral 
experience. 

Let me be bold enough to suggest further 
the line of inarticulated reason that a man 
in Abraham’s situation, believing that he 
has intuited the will of God, may well pre- 
suppose. “The God who has already been so 
good to me, and on whom I gratefully de- 
pend for all that is good, now demands of me 
that which I would ordinarily condemn as a 
hideous act, namely, the sacrifice of my 1n- 
nocent son. This offends my reason, but let 
me consider whether more is not involved 
than appears on first inspection. If I believe 
that God is good, and if I believe that this 
is his will, this may still be a situation which 
will bring goods I cannot now foresee. From 
my past I have learned that the moral life 
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pver and over again demands a sacrifice of a 
yood in hand to a good which I believe will 
ome. I am now faced with the question of 
whether I would be willing to give the life of 
my son, more precious to me than my own, 
» what I believe must be a greater good. For 
cannot believe that what God, who has been 
ood, now commands is really evil.” To re- 
eat, Abraham is not suspending reason but 
xtending the logic of his past life-situation 
this one. 


III 


I have now completed the first part of my 
ksk. This was to show that even the sup- 
osed intuition of God’s goodness is hardly 

revelation independent of the actually ex- 
erienced values in human existence. The re- 
ainder of this paper must pursue a more 
sitive course and suggest the lines along 
hich God’s goodness can be empirically es- 

pblished. Here the greatest obstacle in a 
rief paper confronts us. The definition of 
oodness and the good life is nothing to dog- 
atize about in a few pages. Here, again, 
am guided by the conviction that, whatever 

e source of value-judgments, their truth 
bust be tested by their capacity to protect a 
aximum-optimum of value-experience in as 
hany value-bearers, or persons, as possible. 

Where then, are the values which, if ex- 
rienced, are not only most satisfying but 
so support the maximum of other values 

d, at the same time, encourage the creation 

value? The answer must be found not by 

king beyond man’s action and enjoyment 
tinto the quality and structure of his ex- 
rience. This means, as C. I. Lewis has 
cently put it, that “the ground of validity of 
peratives must somehow lie in human na- 
e.”"" Indeed, the very word “satisfying” 
not be given any meaning except in terms 
needs, trends, and capacities of human 
ein transit. There would be no problem of 
hoice, no problem of ethics, unless human 
ings were changing, knew that they were 
langing, and sought those changes which 
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they might effectuate profitably in themselves 
or in their total environment, or both. 

As it is, human beings find themselves to 
be highly complicated beings in a total en- 
vironment of things, animals, persons, and 
hypothecated entities (be they atoms, uncon- 
scious tendencies, angels, or God), and they 
live by impulse, by deliberation, by calculated 
risk, by leaps of almost blind faith, each type 
of experience bringing specific qualities of 
experience into their lives which they could 
not have predicted. Many experiences are 
forced upon them, but these too bring out 
qualities of experiences which they might not 
have sought by themselves, but which, once 
experienced, reveal to them what their hu- 
man nature can be as it interacts with the 
environment. How much of the unexpected 
yet enlightening potentiality of human life 
is brought out as a man responds to the en- 
vironing beauty and ugliness, pain-causing 
and destructive cancers of body, blinding 
winds and ruinous tornadoes, loving nurture 
of mother and father, succourance of friendly 
compassion, patience of dedicated persons, 
torturing suspicion and contempt of preju- 
diced minds, and the calculated abuse of 
power-loving and greedy persons! The point 
is that the myriad qualities of experience, be 
they sought after or gratuitous, do not simply 
happen to man and for man, but they happen 
in man and modify or inflect his nature, pro- 
ducing different results he in his ignorance 
could not have predicted, but which he as a 
reflective creature evaluates. It is in these 
experiences, products of his interaction with 
the total environment, or, better, joint-prod- 
ucts of his nature in commerce with the total 
environment, that man finds himself, because 
he is what he is, wishing to preserve and 
wishing to avoid. 

Again, this is not the place to develop a 
particular theory of value and valuation, but 
the underlying insistence is that no man ever 
has something outside upon which to model 
himself strictly, though each man may com- 
pare himself to other men, and his experi- 
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ments in living with theirs. Even then the 
only being whose existence and experience 
would give relevant guidance to his own ex- 
periments would be a creature of similar 
flesh and psyche, of similar need and capac- 
ity, tempted as he is tempted, delighted as 
he is delighted, sorrowing as he sorrows. 
But if he cannot model himself upon some- 
thing unlike himself, neither can he simply 
feel his own pulse and narcissistically glut 
in his own image as if he were something 
he could lastingly produce and alter at will. 
For his values and his disvalues are the 
working in him of co-making factors in the 
total environment. For him to look at him- 
self at any given moment, as well as at long 
range, is to get a partial glimpse, at least, 
of what the whole of his environment, or 
some part of it, is becoming in and for him! 
To adapt something James Ward once so 
effectively said: A man eats because he has 
a stomach, but after he eats he has a different 
stomach to eat with, a stomach stronger or 
weaker because of what he ate. Man finds 
himself enjoying and suffering what he does 
because he has a nature whose potentialities- 
for-value-and-disvalue he did not create any 
more than he created the possibilities for 
value and disvalue in the nurturant and re- 
sistant environment. The facts in the human 
situation are that man does not create either 
the value-possibilities in the world around 
him, the value-potentialities within him, or 
the actual kinds of mutual support and recip- 
rocal hostility between the values and dis- 
values he experiences. 

To summarize, the laws of human value 
and disvalue, that is, the regular sequences 
which man finds between his values, given 
his nature and given his total environment, 
are no more a creation of his than are the 
sequences which he discovers between the 
heat of fire and the volume of water, or the 
effect of carbon monoxide on the human 
body. These laws of value are no doubt much 
more difficult to trace, but the sequences are 
there in the structure of interaction. Man’s 
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values are his values, to be sure, but them Fit 
are not his outright creations; they are iymgtent 
responses of his nature, given its potentiajgm™ 
ties, to the possibilities pressing upon higumiste 
and awaiting realization in the context of hime £ 
nature. Man’s choice, insofar as it exists, jaat 
between sequences which he has 
and in making this choice all he has to go }jmm!vec 
are the patterns of value which have begmme W 
exemplified in human living before his tines, 
and in his own experience. e de 
In a word, a theory of the good life iqmmred 
man is at the same time a theory of what jgmptien 
deemed possible and worthwhile for man dqgestifi 
accomplish in this kind of universe as so iqgmpes¢ | 
understood. A theory of the good life is ime" 
statement, an hypothesis, about the begm™echo 
which man can realize, with a nature he damm Lhe 
not create, in a world he did not create, if pu ' 
will take full advantage of both. Thus, whagmse © 
ever other arguments there be for a theojumelanc 
of the universe in which man lives, tha re 
theory cannot include all the facts unless 
treats, as part of the evidence, man and | 
struggle for, and experience with, values. : 
inclusive theory of the universe must lea 
man in, even as it must not arbitrarily e 
clude the possibility to start with, that 
existence is not significant evidence. 


IV 


We turn, then, to what we may suggest 
the basic principles and values by which 
can best optimize other values, decrease t 
disvalues of his existence, without discour 
ing new ventures in value experience. 

These are (a) impartiality in all effo 
to discover truth and value, (b) creativity 
concern for value, and (c) love in shari 
one’s values with all those capable of app 
ciating and enhancing them—objectivity 
ward all bearers and creators of value.’ Ot 
principles, a system of values, and a syst4 
of virtues, would be required to begin to 
justice to the complexity of human existent 
but for our purposes here the following (of 
ments must suffice. 
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First, the principle of impartiality draws 
ention to the fact that the only reliable way 
come to a conclusion on any matter of 
istence and value is to take account of all 
e given and available evidence, no matter 
at its prima facie source, and connect it, 
ithout logical error, with the problem to be 
lved. This calls for openmindedness and 
e willingness to subject the clamor of de- 
es, pet hopes, and favorite antipathies, to 
e data. The traits or virtues especially re- 
tired for, and related to, impartiality are 
tience, honesty, and courage. No man has 
stified a conclusion without developing 
ese virtues as he sifts facts and values with 
jiew to understanding their relationship to 
h other. 
The principle of creativity in concern for 
lue calls attention to the fact that the pur- 
se of knowing truth and goodness is to 
hance the quality of life. There is no point 
a reasonable conclusion, for example, that 
owledge is better than ignorance, that the 
assion of St. Matthew” is better than 
Dixie,” that having a family is better than 
aining single, unless one commits all in 
§ power (the Kantian good-will) to the 
plization of it. One’s actual creativity may 
er extend beyond his determination to 
hieve certain approved foreseeable conse- 
ences. Yet, unless he turns his mind and 
| to create, at least in his own life as far 
possible, the patterns of values which his 
tical investigation approves, he can never 
proximate what he takes to be the ideal 
son. 
pause to emphasize that the actual expe- 
nce of creativity seems to me to be that 
ich ennobles and sanctifies human exist- 
¢«. None of the highest ranges of human 
perience, work as opposed to sleep, work- 
f out a project as opposed to drudgery, a 
) to do as opposed to being busy, playing 
game rather than passively watching it, 
ng a friend rather than taking others for 
ented, solving a problem rather than mem- 
ving, creating a picture or modelling a 
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sculpture rather than taking photographs, 
cultivating a field and reaping a harvest 
rather than owning it, loving rather than 
being loved—nay, all of the tip-toe experi- 
ences of life in which one seeks to increase 
the values he already has by using them as a 
basis for creating new values, yes, all of them, 
involve creativity. There are, indeed, evils in 
life ; there is pain and suffering, there is tor- 
ture and contempt, there is the long siege of 
cramping pain and agonizing uncertainty— 
and none of us who does not know the trials 
of Job had better be glib about them—but 
however we finally evaluate evils, the thesis 
hazarded here is that they are most poignant 
when creative possibility is strangled by 
them. 

I have sometimes asked those of my stu- 
dents who idolized a hedonistic paradise, in 
which there would be neither pain nor dan- 
ger, whether they would choose unadulter- 
ated pleasure if they had to give up the possi- 
bility of creativity. I have pictured a state in 
which one’s nerve endings, as it were, might 
be played upon by stimuli creating sequences 
of delicious ecstasy. The price to pay for such 
ecstasy, however, would be one’s never being 
able to do anything about it himself. I can 
only speak for one, but without for a mo- 
ment castigating many of the joys in a quali- 
tative hedonistic paradise, I would not be 
willing to pay that price. For, as I see it, the 
deepest pleasures of life, if pleasure be the 
word, would have to be left out, for these all 
involve creativity. 

So much for our first two principles, for 
impartiality and creativity. The person we 
have now before us is one who has been co- 
herent in his choice of values, not stingy and 
unimaginative in exploring the routes of 
value-experience, and creative in his deter- 
mination to increase the value-potential in 
his life. But, the third principle, that of al- 
truism, calls attention to the fact that no per- 
son, sensitive to the facts about human na- 
ture from which values spring, would go far 
in his exploration without realizing that the 
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Jargest number of man’s most cherished val- 
ues involve appreciative and cooperative as- 
sociation with other persons. Not only is 
man social in his need-structure, but others 
are involved in the discovery of truth, in the 
creation and enjoyment of economic, educa- 
tional, aesthetic, social, recreational, and re- 
ligious values. And one fact, if he is objec- 
tive, he must face. Insofar as any other per- 
son is able to be hurt and to be helped by the 
experiences he has samples of in his own 
life, he must respect that person’s need and 
place the same value on that person’s values 
as his own, other things being equal. This 
means that the objectivity and creativity he 
enjoys in his own life are to be respected in 
the life of other sentient beings. 

A person will find it no easy matter to re- 
spect properly the values of others, especially 
since there are so many other persons and 
since the lines of value-creation and preser- 
vation are hard to trace. Yet if he is to be 
both objective and creative, he cannot but 
respect their claims to value, or in short, to 


respect them as persons in their own right as 
bearers and creators of value, and never as 
mere means to his own ends. This Kantian 


development of the categorical imperative, 
this more explicit statement of the intent of 
the Golden Rule, Lewis calls the Law of 
Compassion.* One cannot promote values for 
himself, or encourage others to create values 
for themselves, without full consideration of 
the consequences on all beings affected by 
the action. 

The examination of human experience 
leads us to emphasize what may well be 
considered an extension of altruism, or the 
Law of Compassion, namely, the Law of 
Forgiveness or the Law of Love. 

It is an undeniable fact of human experi- 
ence that each of us not only fails to live up 
to his ideal for himself or for others, but we 
purposely hurt each other and abuse each 
other often. Whatever the mixture of mo- 
tives and causes which enter into our choice 
to take advantage of others or to use them 
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simply as a means to our own ends, ther 
is no doubting the road-blocks which ar 
created in human affairs when we destro 
another’s good, actual or possible, in order t 
feather our own nests. But such action n 
only hurts the victims; it endangers the m 
tuality which is necessary for the growth 

both agent and injured. It separates the dod 
of evil from the sufferer of it, and inspird 
fear and distrust. 

Little wonder is it that there is no mo 
difficult act for a human being to perfo 
than that of forgiving another person wi 
has selfishly hurt him. More than kindness 
called for here. Kindness binds the wound 
of the helpless weak; it shares the sufferi 
for the innocently hurt. It is easy to will co 
pared to the act of forgiveness in which o 
says to him who has purposely hurt hi: 
“In forgiving you, I wish to do all in 
power to help you overcome the weakne 
which has led to your destructve acts. Whi 
I condemn the acts, and you insofar as yo 
are responsible for them, my concern is nf 
to hurt you in return but to share humb 
with you in the persistent attempt to nulli 
the evil and build the good.” 

It is so easy for us to say that we are 
sinners against each other, and so easy 
become sentimental about redeeming 1 
wrong, that we often do not trace out tl 
fundamental fact that without redemptid 
we actually allow the roots and fruits 
evil to flourish and discourage the grow 
of good already accomplished. Forgivene 
which redeems life is forgiveness which u 
derstands evil-doer and evil-sufferer ; it u 
roots the evil as far as possible and fostd 
good in the evil-doer. Forgiveness is not 
act of supererogation in the development 
worthy persons; it is not a virtue we bene’ 
lently and somewhat proudly indulge in. 
is the very condition of re-growth, of 
creation, of inspiring effort in the process 
human fellowship. Some say that forgivené 
is an intuition of the will of God, but if 
were only this, if its value in human life i 
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partially inspected, was not supported by the 
actual facts of growth in human personality, 
would we be justified in holding it to be the 


rt@™ will of God? 
V 
hg I come, at long last, to the conclusion upon 
jocem which these varied reflections converge. The 
irda human situation seems to be one in which a 
large variety of values and disvalues are pos- 
norm sible within the framework of physical, bio- 
org logical, psychological, and social existence. 
whl Man can stay alive, merely exist, for a span 
ss im of years if he is able to meet certain condi- 
und tions imposed upon him. But the quality of 
Ting his existence is left, within limits, to his own 
conf willingness to discipline his needs and abili- 
| orm ties. His profoundest experiences involve cre- 
hing ativity as this is expressed in the pursuit, 


contemplation, and use of truth, in the crea- 
tion and appreciation of beauty, and in the 
responsibility for the widest and richest devel- 
opment of the possibilities in personality. 
Freedom, disciplined by truth, developed by 
beauty, dignified by the mutual love which 
encourages growth of personality,—these are 
the experiences and goals which give human 
life fullest significance. 

But these also are the experiences which 
simply would not be possible without the 
supporting order of the physical, biological, 
and psychological structures on which man 
depends and which man’s cognitive equip- 
ment, however limited, can reliably know. In 
aword, man’s yearning for value-realization, 
which he finds within his nature, can be ful- 


it 

ostelmtled within the total nurturant environment 
ot Aaat made his existence possible, but only on 
ent ("dition that he decides to be creative. If 


nevaetis is so, if his bodily, psychological, and 
in. MPritual needs take shape within a larger 
of f™sructure, and if they are transformed by his 
ess Mn creative use of the means at his disposal, 
ven@m™may he not call his universe good? Indeed, 
it if en he, in his search for understanding him- 
fe if/™*lf in his relation to his fellowmen and na- 
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ture, come to any more reasonable conclu- 
sion? 

I have purposely in this exposition tried 
to steer clear of the terminology of the re- 
ligious life. For my contention is that to call 
God good is to say that the universe is such 
that certain values and not others, certain 
patterns of living and not others, are in- 
tegral to the structure of the cosmos. We 
mean by saying that a cosmic Mind is good 
that this Mind does not simply foster and 
condone any kind of existence, but that He 
labors for the creation, preservation, and in- 
crease of all the values which make of every 
disciplined life a new creation from day to 
day. To say that one loves God without say- 
ing that one is dedicated to the creation and 
continuance of the values which He has 
made the basis of growth in personality is 
to make religion sheer sentimentality. To say 
that one loves God is to say that one grate- 
fully and humbly enters into a mutual fellow- 
ship of concern, of tender care, to use White- 
head’s phrase, that nothing of value be lost. 

Religion, in the last analysis, is, in this 
sense, the most creative of human values 
for it involves total consecration of one’s be- 
ing to the goodness of God. Religious dedica- 
tion brings the human life involved to a boil- 
ing point at which a new quality of being is 
made possible by the creative interaction be- 
tween man and God. 
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Biblical Theology and Systematic Theology 


OTTO A. 


I. Bible and Systematic Theology 
HEN the Reformers re-instated 
the Bible as the sole and infallible 


' ' rule of faith and practice the the- 


ological systems of the schoolmen were 
doomed. As the work of Luther and Calvin 
shows, theology became exegetical theology. 
Luther proudly pointed out that his academic 
work consisted in teaching the Bible, and it 
is well-known that both Melanchthon’s Loci 
and the first edition of Calvin’s Institutes go 
back to Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. Never- 
theless, the subsequent development showed 
that the church could not completely dis- 
pense with systematic theology. Not only the 
attacks of the Catholic polemists, but also the 
intrinsic logic of their own method of Bible 
study induced the theologians to proceed 
beyond their exegetical work to a ra- 
tional arrangement of their biblical in- 
sights. Yet though the theological sys- 
tems of Protestant orthodoxy pretended 
to be but systematization of the propo- 
sitions found in the Bible, with this very 
claim the Protestant schoolmen had de- 
serted the original position of the Reformers. 
While the originators of Protestantism had 
cherished the Bible as a book of comfort, ad- 
monition and encouragement since they heard 
Christ himself speaking through the Bible— 
the latter is Deus loquens—their followers 
regarded it as a collection of doctrines which 
were infallible, because their writers had 
been inspired by the Holy Spirit in a miracu- 
lous way. As a result of that shift the truth- 
fulness of the Christian message was tested 
by its logical consistency. 

This approach was to determine the subse- 
quent development of Protestant theology. 
The transition from Aristotelian to modern 
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rationalistic philosophy, that took place in the 
seventeenth century, induced the Protestant 
theologians to revise their theological posi- 
tion. The new theology no longer aimed at 
systematizing the whole Bible but rather ac- 
cepted as much of the Bible as was in agree- 
ment with one’s own philosophy or piety. 
With Schleiermacher systematic theology 
definitely ceased to use the Bible as its start- 
ing point. The Protestant theologians of the 
nineteenth century built their systems upon 
as much or little of the Protestant theology 
as had survived in their personal experience 
and they supplemented that material by what 
they considered to be the true philosophy. 
Or else they started from philosophy and 
adorned it with a minimum of Christian 
reminiscences. 

At the same time the critical approach to 
the Bible became the prevalent method, and 
since the critical method had its roots in ra- 
tionalism, exegesis lost its religious signif- 
icance. It was carried on as a purely histori- 
cal discipline. The scholar wanted to know 
the original meaning of the biblical docv- 
ments. In order to bring out the spiritual sig- 
nificance of the Bible the student would relie 
on the personal impression which certain 
ideas or verses of the Bible had made upon 
him. Such a procedure was completely inde- 
pendent of the critical exegesis, even when 
it was based upon a distinction between pas- 
sages of lasting values, on the one hand, and 
historically conditioned portions which were 
no longer valuable for us, on the other (eg: 
Harnack, Weinel, M. Dibelius). The incon- 
sistency of this method is obvious. On the 
one hand, critics will discover religious val- 
ues in passages which do not belong to the 
original stratum of a document, while on the 
other hand, Paul or John may be taken to 
task by an exegete for statements which the 
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latter accepts as genuine, yet deems confused 
or antiquated. 

The situation has changed recently, how- 
ever. Both in Great Britain and on the Euro- 
pean continent a new interest in biblical the- 
ology is the most outstanding feature of the 
spiritual life and the academic theology of 
Protestantism, and the movement has now 
also reached Roman Catholicism, notably in 
France. No less important is the rise of a 
new type of theology, represented especially 
by Karl Barth and Emil Brunner. Their 
principal concern is no longer to present the 
Christian faith as a consistent rational sys- 
tem but rather to point out the relevancy 
which Christ has for the modern man. While 
not everybody will agree with everything 
said by these theologians, their theology has 
nevertheless stirred up the whole Protestant 
world. At the same time, however, it be- 
comes increasingly clear that there is a con- 
siderable cleavage between the new biblical 
theology, on the one hand, and the new “di- 
alectial” theology, on the other. Modern bib- 
lial theology, in turn, cannot serve as a 
substitute for systematic theology. This is 
particularly painfully felt where such an at- 
tempt is made, e.g., by Bultmann or Albertz. 
A reconsideration of the mutual relationship 
between biblical theology and Systematic 
Theology is therefore in order. 


Il. The New Outlook in Biblical Theology 


In the nineteenth century not a few repre- 
sentatives of biblical criticism looked with 
disdain upon the attempts of their colleagues 
ho wrote textbooks on biblical theology. 
The scholar had to content himself with an 
exegesis of the text, but on account of the 
Nsystematic and occasional character of the 
documents he had to refrain from looking 
or systems in them. As a reaction against 
he older attempts to systematize the con- 
¢pts and propositions found in the biblical 
books, such an attitude was understandable. 
It was based, however, on a view of biblical 


revelation which in the light of biblical schol- 
arship itself has become questionable. 

In the first place, the character of the his- 
torical material in the Bible does not square 
with such a view. It is obvious that those his- 
torical records were not written for the mere 
purpose of remembering the things of the 
past. Unless the biblical writers had discov- 
ered some religious significance in the events, 
and unless their readers had shared that 
view, these materials would hardly have 
formed part of Holy Scripture. This is most 
Obvious in the use the Primitive Church 
made of the Old Testament. If they had 
given a purely historical interpretation to the 
narratives of the Old Testament, the early 
Christians would not have recognized its his- 
torical books as part of their canon. It is also 
quite significant that it was a result of critical 
research into the specific nature of the Gos- 
pels as literary types that this new evaluation 
of the historical records of the Bible was 
ushered in in our days (e.g., K. L. Schmidt). 

The next step was a change in hermeneu- 
tics. Sure enough, it was not an absolutely 
new one. The Biblicists of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth century, e.g., Bengel, J. T. Beck, 
Tholuck and J. C. K. von Hofmann had al- 
ready pointed out that even when they of- 
fered propositions, the biblical writers were 
not interested in propositional truths as such 
but rather in facts (res, “Sache”), to which 
they wanted to bear witness. It is the spirit- 
ual importance of those facts that is brought 
to light by means of “theoretical” statements. 
But it took a long while until critical scholar- 
ship finally realized the truth of this observa- 
tion. Once this has been achieved, exegesis 
cannot be satisfied with defining the meaning 
of the words and sentences found in the bibli- 
cal documents. It becomes necessary to go be- 
yond the verbal expressions and to visualize 
the realities with which the words are con- 
cerned. The significance which Wilhelm Dil- 
they’s hermeneutics had for this development 
can hardly be overrated. Through his mas- 
terly interpretations of historical phenomena, 
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he demonstrated how by means of empathy 
and creative imagination the exegete is able 
to re-enact the life of the past. From the re- 
mainders of the past he will gather the clues 
which enable him to envisage the “spiritual 
realities,” in which these people lived and 
by which they were motivated and guided. 
Frederick Torm’s work on hermeneutics is 
completely erected upon the foundations laid 
by Dilthey. 

Working in the same direction, Rudolf 
Otto pointed out that the books of the Bible 
were religious documents as distinct from 
theological or philosophical treatises, on the 
one hand, and historical works, on the other. 
Their frame of reference was the “numi- 
nous.” No matter whether or not the 
scholar believed himself in the existence of 
demons, belief in such beings was a psycho- 
logical fact, which the exegete had to de- 
scribe. He would miss the mark completely 
by explaining it away as a misunderstanding 
of “natural” phenomena. The scholar had to 
take seriously the fact, that the biblical writ- 
ers had experienced a numinous reality. If 
he felt unable to describe such reality in 
terms of a personal being, he had to think of 
other ways to “locate” such reality. The 
method thus required resembles what Hus- 
serl did in his phenomenological description. 
Before the question can be asked whether or 
not a phenomenon is “real” in the realm of 
sense perception its nature has to be ex- 
plored, because there are other realms of 
reality, too. Peterson, Lohmeyer and Schlier 
have applied this method to their exegesis. 

Important also was a new understanding 
of the unity of the Bible. The dogmaticians 
of the seventeenth century believed that the 
oneness of Scripture was based upon verbal 
inspiration. Thus for the purpose of system- 
atic theology materials could be culled from 
all the books of the Bible irrespective of their 
context and location. The historical sense of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth century re- 
belled against this view with the result that 
the theologies of the Old and New Testa- 
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ments were not only treated separately, bu 
also as being independent of each other. This 
was done by conservative theologians such a; 
Oosterzee and B. Weiss no less than by the 
“liberals.” Rudolf Kittel’s Theologisches 
W orterbuch sum Neuen Testament created 
an entirely new situation. It convinced schol. 
ars that the books of the Bible are held to- 
gether by a common spiritual history. This 
explains why the basic terminology of the 
New Testament, notwithstanding its being 
rooted in the Old Testament and the Septua- 
gint, has new connotations which must le 
explained by the new spiritual experiences 
of the Primitive Church. 

Another development operated in the same 
direction. It was obvious that the way in 
which rationalism had applied the historical 
method to the study of the Bible was not 
only a denial of the divine authority of the 
Bible but had also deprived the Bible oi 
much of its usefulness. Rationalistic study oi 
the Bible equated the latter in every respect 
to the rest of human literature. In principle 
the Bible could therefore not be ascribed 
greater significance for a person’s spiritual 
life than any other book. Consequently Chris- 
tian theology was lacking a specific center, 
whereby it might justify its right of existence 
as a special branch of scholarship. 

In two ways the attempt was made to over! 
come the dilemma called forth by historicism. 
Martin Kaehler, and more recently C. Hi 
Dodd, have pointed out that notwithstanding 
their diversity, the books of the New Testa 
ment are all concerned with the same “ker 
ygma,” viz., the proclamation of those event 
in the life of Jesus, which formed the basi 
of his messiahship. The kerygma is not 3 
doctrine, but rather a divine message et 
trusted to the Church. Yet while the Ne 
Testament writings were not theologic 
textbooks, as former scholarship had as 
sumed, the kerygma served nevertheless 3 
the normative center, around which the con 
tent of the New Testament books wa 
grouped. The latter show the way in whic 
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the Primitive Church understood the ker- 


ygma and applied it to its problems and tasks. 
With such a view of the kerygma full justice 
can be done to the individuality and the par- 
ticular historical situation of the various 
writers, without dragging the divine message 
into historical relativity. 

The kerygma alone would not suffice, how- 
ever, to make the Old Testament, too, rele- 
ant for Christian faith. Here it was the idea 
{ Heilsgeschichte (Holy History, or liter- 
ally, history of salvation), that helped to 
ridge the gulf. This view of biblical history 
has been developed in the nineteenth century 
y a number of theologians all of whom were 
ore or less indebted to Pietism. It received 
ts most elaborate and articulate form by 
.C. K. von Hofmann of Erlangen. Heils- 
peschichte interprets the historical books of 
he Bible as describing the successive stages 
pf the execution of God’s redemptive pur- 
pose. Accordingly, the New Testament ker- 
\gma is not to be taken in isolation, but 
ather to be interpreted with special refer- 
tnce to God’s purpose, namely as proclaim- 
ng that the latter has reached its decisive 
tage. This fact is indicated, e.g., by Paul’s 
bhrase “‘in accordance with the Scriptures” 
I Cor. 15:3 and 4) as used in Paul’s formu- 
ation of the kerygma. In this perspective the 
istorical relativism still inherent in C. H. 
Dodd’s concept of the kerygma, is overcome. 
nthe light of Heilsgeschichte it becomes ob- 
ous that the truth of the Bible does not lie 
man infallible doctrine taught therein, but 
ather in a divine process, to which the writ- 
ts of the Old and New Testament bear their 
spired witness and which is of supreme im- 
ortance for us. 

Finally, two factors should be mentioned 
hich have greatly influenced the exegesis of 
e Bible in recent years. One is the revolu- 
on called forth by Barth’s Commentary on 
komans. The Swiss theologian stated em- 
hatically and in unmistakable language that 
¢ biblical books presented themselves as 
‘velation and demanded of the reader to 
cept them as divine truth or completely to 
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reject their claim. The eclectic method, by 
which the ordinary reader retains some por- 
tions and dismisses the rest as unintelligible 
or irrelevant makes no sense with the books 
of the Bible. Modern Christian existentialism 
directed the biblical exegesis to the same 
goal. Bultmann, for example, teaches that as 
divine truth the Bible addresses itself not 
merely to my intellect but primarily to my 
very self. God confronts me through the 
Bible with facts which are meant to convince 
and convict me of the sinfulness of my self, 
but also of his gracious will for me. 


III. The Limitations of Biblical Theology 


Considering these recent developments in 
biblical studies, it is not surprising that in 
the eyes of not a few scholars biblical the- 
ology seems destined to occupy the place 
formerly held by systematic theology or dog- 
matics. Stauffer’s and Bultmann’s works on 
New Testament theology have been em- 
braced by many people as their ultimate au- 
thority in theology. Similarly, the new series 
of “Studies in Biblical Theology” seems to 
be intended by the editors as the forum on 
which the theological problems of our age 
are to be aired. This is a development to be 
welcomed in many respects, because it con- 
fronts the Protestant churches again with the 
claims of biblical thought. Over against ex- 
cessive expectations, however, it will be well 
to keep in mind the intrinsic limitations of 
biblical theology. 

First of all, let us remember that the mes- 
sage of the Bible consists primarily of a se- 
ries of events. While there can be little doubt 
about their nature, their exact significance is 
by no means as obvious as would be desir- 
able. The “work” of Christ, though clear in 
its factual character, is interpreted in the 
New Testament in such different ways, as 
messiahship, kingly rule, priesthood, sacri- 
fice, ransom and vicarious suffering. While 
obviously in the mind of the Primitive 
Church these designations did not contradict 
each other, they were not synonymous, 
nevertheless. Biblical theology must not gloss 
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over all these differences as is done by Stauf- 
fer. Similarly room has to be given to New 
Testament gnosis, i.e., the manner in which 
its various writers interpret the kerygma, 
and the specific emphasis they give to this or 
that point, as, for example, Paul to justifica- 
tion, Hebrews to Christ’s heavenly priest- 
hood and John to the principle of abiding in 
the Truth. This diversity militates against 
the unifying principle of systematic theology. 

There is also the historical character of 
the Bible which forms a barrier between bib- 
lical theology and modern man. The lan- 
guage of the Bible is couched in the thought 
patterns of an age that is gone. While it is 
imperative for the exegete to take into con- 
sideration the Hebraic realism of the Old 
Testament and of Jesus, the rabbinical men- 
tality of Paul or the Hellenistic-Jewish mind 
of John, it is only by way of empathy and 
imagination that he can do so. Accordingly 
the theology of the Bible will grow increas- 
ingly less intelligible to the modern man, the 
better we succeed in presenting it in an his- 
torically correct manner. I do not mean 
thereby that the modernization of biblical 
thought would be more valuable ; on the con- 
trary. It is precisely by attempting to under- 
stand the strange modes of thinking of the 
biblical writers that we are made aware of 
how much of the message of the Bible we 
miss completely or misinterpret seriously, 
when we identify naively our modern mode 
of thinking with that of the biblical writers. 
Finally, I mention the element of subjectiv- 
ism in every exegesis. No matter how much 
the biblical scholar may strive to be objective 
in his studies, his work is always dated. Fur- 
thermore, the spiritual outlook of the scholar 
will necessarily come to light in his exegesis. 
It is amazing, how greatly the results in 
biblical theology will differ when with equal 
scholarly qualification one of them moves 
upon a higher spiritual level than the other. 

All these facts should be kept in mind, 
when we ask ourselves, what the true rela- 
tionship between biblical theology and sys- 
tematic theology is. 
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IV. The Task of Systematic Theology 


While developments around 1900 seemed 
to indicate that the old type of dogmatic; 
would completely vanish and give room toa 
mere analysis of the Christian faith (eg, 
Wilhelm Herrmann), to apologetics, or to 
philosophy of religion the work of Karl Barth 
and the wide influence he is wielding in our 
days would seem to refute such an expects- 
tion. 

The dogmatician has no other way oj 
checking the subjectivism implied in a given 
kind of biblical theology except by confront. 
ing his insights with the dogmatics and con- 
fessions of the past, particularly those of his 
denomination. Such a procedure far from re. 
placing the authority of the Bible will rather 
help the dogmatician to eliminate any excess 
of subjectivism that may be present in a 
given biblical theology. However, if the task 
of modern systematic theology were confined 
to this function it would lack relevancy be- 
cause the problems of the church and of per- 
sonal faith had not been paid attention to. 

Two further steps are required. First of 
all, the biblical witness must be related to the 
spiritual experience of our contemporaries. 
To this end the dogmatician must move in 
two directions. Out of the enormous quan- 
tity of material which is recorded in the Bi- 
ble, he must single out what forms its per- 
spective center. The primitive Christian /o- 
mologia (I Cor. 12:3; I John 2:22; 4:2-3) 
will be useful for that purpose, but it is ob 
vious that such an axiom as “Christ must b4 
the center of all theology” is too general to 
indicate the things which are of greatest im 
portance for our faith, That is the reaso 
why the reformers made it include justifica 
tion, or election, or some modern theologi 
ans, sanctification, or eschatology. Theré 
will be no general agreement on what fea 
ture is to be singled out in order to chat 
acterize the relevancy of Jesus Christ. The 
selection will depend on the spiritual exp¢ 
rience of the various denominations. 

In addition, the systematic theologian ha’ 
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BIBLICAL THEOLOGY AND SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY 


to bridge the gap that separates the primitive 
church from our age by pointing out in which 
way the materials of biblical theology are re- 
lated to the special spheres of interest of his 
contemporaries. He must tell us what the 
Christian view of work, history, culture, and 
political life is. The only way he can render 
this service to the church is by combining 
biblical thoughts on the subject, with a 
modern analysis of the subject under study. 
Such analysis should enable him to ask per- 
tinent questions, for which biblical theology 
may directly or indirectly provide an answer. 
If without asking those “secular” questions 
he would resort directly to the Bible, he 
might easily fall into the error of the proof- 
text method, in which biblical passages, 
apart from their context and their relation to 
the center of the Bible, are used in answer to 
man’s questions. Accordingly they do not 
teach us divine wisdom but rather what the 
theologian wishes us to believe. 

The final step of the dogmatician will con- 
sist in integrating the spiritual insights 
gained from biblical theology into the whole 
system of modern thought. This goal can be 
reached only by means of a dialectical proc- 
ess. Our mind is not a tabula rasa, when we 
approach the Bible and biblical theology. On 
the contrary, our consciousness is already 
filled with all kinds of religious and non-re- 
ligious notions so that biblical and non-bibli- 
tal knowledge co-exist originally without a 
lear idea of their right relationship. The ma- 
jority of theologians content themselves with 
telating in a piecemeal manner the various 
ideas of biblical theology with those of secu- 
lar thinking. In this process they compare 
each subject of secular knowledge with a 
corresponding one in the Bible, as, for ex- 
ample, the philosophical or scientific view of 
man with the biblical one. Few only are 
those, who do not only realize the funda- 
mental difference between the Bible as a di- 
Vine revelation, on the one hand, and natural 
knowledge, on the other, but are also capable 
of thinking through the dialectic of the two 
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sources of human knowledge. But those who 
succeed in that endeavour count as the truly 
great theologians of all ages. 

Over against the inductive approach of 
the common type they take the biblical mes- 
sage intuitively as a whole, and in its light 
they re-think the complete realm of non- 
theological ideas. That is the royal road to 
systematic theology, on which Augustine rec- 
onciled the Bible and Neo-Platonism, while 
Thomas Aquinas did the same for Aristotle. 
Luther in turn embraced a dynamic realism, 
which enabled him to transform his study of 
the Bible into a Protestant world view, and 
Schleiermacher accomplished a similar re- 
sult with the help of idealistic philosophy. 
Obviously Karl Barth has also such a goal 
in mind, and that explains the extended exe- 
getical excurses in his dogmatics, on the one 
hand, and his frequent utterances concerning 
general problems of our age, on the other. 

The very fact, however, that these theologi- 
cal giants are far from being in agreement 
with each other, and that it is even impossi- 
ble to discern a clear line of cognitive devel- 
opment from one to another, would seem to 
indicate the dialectic of subjective and objec- 
tive truth. The creativity of the human mind 
results from time to time in the emergence 
of new philosophical views, while the more 
or less irrational way in which they succeed 
each other lays bare the “blindness” of un- 
enlightened human thinking. But while in 
the realm of secular thought the various sys- 
tems are exclusive of each other, the great 
theologies supplement each other. The rea- 
son is that by means of biblical theology they 
are confronted directly with the objective 
truth. Notwithstanding the fact that there is 
a development in the history of biblical in- 
terpretation, there is continuity in the grow- 
ing apprehension of the spiritual truth. This 
explains the mutual affinities between the 
great theologians. To them the truth en- 
visaged in biblical theology is not a limitation 
of their thinking but rather the divine guide 
who is capable of leading them into all the 
truth. 
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Human Sacrifice in Biblical ‘Thought 


R. H. SALES* 


I 


T least until the fall of Jerusalem in 
70 A.p., the people of Israel employed 
sacrificial rituals. This cultic prac- 
tice existed among ancient peoples before our 
extant sources. The Ras Shamra texts show 
that the Hebrews received much of their 
sacrificial system from the Canaanites. There 
is no simple explanation to the origin or de- 
velopment of sacrificial practices in general, 
or to the particular and sometimes unique in- 
terpretations put upon them by the Hebrews. 
H. H. Rowley has summarized three the- 
ories of the origin and primary meaning of 
the beginning of sacrificial systems: 


(1) The sacrifice was a communion offering that 
sought to bind the worshipper and the god together 
by their sharing in the body of the sacrificed animal. 
(2) The sacrifice was a gift presented to the god 
to induce him to act on behalf of the offerer. 

(3) The sacrifice released vital power by the death 
of the animal.’ 


This paper deals with one aspect of the 
sacrificial cultus—human sacrifice—that de- 
veloped in the biblical world. An examina- 
tion of what the Hebrews believed about this 
form of sacrifice may have implications for 
our understanding of the New Testament 
interpretation of the death of Jesus. 

It is not clear when human sacrifice first 
appeared among the Hebrews. Before Moses 
we can do little more than speculate that it 
was known and sometimes practiced. We 
cannot be sure whether or not passages in 
the J source, the Covenant Code, the E 
source, and the Priestly Code reflect tra- 
ditional practices that long antedate these 


*R. H. SALES is Assistant Professor in the De- 
partment of Religion, Duke University. He is Secre- 
tary of the Southern Section of the SBL&E. This 
paper was presented as part of the national meeting 
of NABI at Union Theological Seminary in New 
York City, December 28-29, 1956. 


writings. The fact that human sacrifice is 
mentioned in them would suggest that the 
practice was older than its legal interpreta- 
tion. Following is a survey of noteworthy 
passages : 


(1) “The first born of your sons you shall 
give to me” (Ex. 22:29b). No possibility of 
redemption is mentioned. This passage is a 
part of the Covenant Code and was used by 
JE, and may be as early as the time of 
Joshua.? 

(2) “Consecrate to me all the first-born: 
whatever is the first to open the womb among 
the people of Israel, both of man and of beast, 
is mine” (Ex. 13:2). This is a P Code sun- 
mary of traditional law. The P writer inter- 
preted it two ways: (a) In Numb. 18 :15-16 
sons were to be redeemed for five sheckels; 
and (b) in Numb. 3:11-13 the consecrated 
Levitical priests replaced the sacrifice of the 
first-born sons of the people.® 

(3) The J writer in Ex. 34:20 stated that 
all the first-born sons shall be redeemed. 
This statement is a part of the so-called rit- 
ual decalogue. The type of redemption was 
not given, but the D editor saw redemption 
as being connected with the passover ritual 
(Ex. 13:15). 

(4) The E story of Abraham’s near sacri- 
fice of Isaac (Gen. 22:1-19) implied that the 
highest sacrifice that could be made was that 
of the first-born son, but the writer wanted 
to insist that such a sacrifice was not needed 
or required in the worship of the God oi 
Israel, and that an animal should be sub- 
stituted. 


Any religion that required sacrifice would 
practice human sacrifice, if the theory behind 
the system were driven to its logical conclt- 
sion. For the more valuable the sacrifice the 
more “power” it would have for the one who 
offered it. This would be true whether the 
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HUMAN SACRIFICE IN BIBLICAL THOUGHT 


sacrifice was thought to be a communion 
offering, a gift, or a mystical release of vital 
life power. Also, the Hebrew thought that 
blood upon the altar was necessary for the 
expiation of sins. Commenting upon Lev. 
1? :1-14 (a P passage) concerning how blood 
is life and used for atonement Micklem 
writes : 

The blood or the life might only be used as the 
means whereby man may come in touch with God. 
When the life of the victim, with which by desire 
and prayer the offerer has identified himself, is 
lashed against the altar and thus brought into con- 


tact with the Lord, “at-one-ment” between worshiper 
ind deity is both symbolized and effected.‘ 


Hebrew legalists from the J writer in the 
ninth century to the Priestly writers in the 
fifth all quote “old laws” that required human 
sacrifice and made some explanation as to 
how the law could be fulfilled by some sort 
of substitution or ransom. Hence, human 
sacrifice must have been practiced among 
the early Hebrew tribes to some considerable 
extent. 

The biblical writers, while opposing hu- 


man sacrifice per se, had a hard time eradi- 
cating it from Israel. In one form or another 
it continued to appear until the fall of Jeru- 
salem in 586 and perhaps later: 


(1) About 849 King Mesha of Moab sac- 
rificed his son on the wall of Kirhareseth 
while under siege by Israel and others. In 
the face of “such a great sacrifice” Israel 
gave up a certain victory and went home. 
They seemed to have believed in the power 
of such a sacrifice whether or not they of- 
cially practiced it (11 Kgs. 3). 

(2) The JE story of Jephthah’s sacrifice 
of his daughter was told without condemna- 
tion by the D editors (Judges 11). 

(3) Elijah’s “sacrifice” of the Baal proph- 
ets at Carmel (I Kgs. 18:40) and Jehu’s 
blood purge of Baal prophets (II Kgs. 
10:25-27) was related with approval by the 
Writer, 

(4) The Deuteronomic reform of 621 le- 
galized the prophetic denunciations of human 
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sacrifice associated with the worship of Baal 
and Yahweh,* probably because the practice 
was being continued. The D historians and 
the Chronicler later condemned the child 
sacrifice of Ahaz (II Kgs. 16:2-4; II Chr. 
28 :3-4) and Manasseh (II Kgs. 21:6,16; 
II Chr. 33:6) in the eighth and seventh cen- 
turies. 

(5) The compilers of the H Code (Lev. 
18:21; 20:1-5) again condemned the apos- 
tasy to Molech and the ritual of child sacri- 
fice. The H Code was at least exilic in date 
and later included as a part of the P Code. 
Are these legalists making and keeping legis- 
lation that they knew was needed or were 
they legalizing against dead issues? 

(6) Another form of human sacrifice is 
seen in the suffering servant of Second Isa- 
iah. As Rowley has observed : 


There is potency in his sufferings, potency to effect 
something in, or on behalf of others. He is like a 
lamb that is led to slaughter, and it is clear that his 
death is thought of in terms of sacrifice.” 


Sacrifice was an integral part of Hebrew 
ritual and worship. Important to the phi- 
losophy of the practice was the idea that 
blood was necessary to effect atonement or 
for achieving the desired relationship be- 
tween man and God; also the more valuable 
the sacrifice the more effect it would have, 
and hence the highest sacrifice a man could 
offer was his first-born son. Human sacri- 
fice must have been practiced by the early 
Hebrew tribes, but was condemned by bibli- 
cal writers and ransoms or substitutions 
were provided. Yet in times of crisis the 
condemnation of human sacrifice was ig- 
nored, and some kings and people reverted 
to the more primitive practice. Second Isa- 
iah offered a reinterpretation of human sac- 
rifice in the form of the suffering servant 
(regardless as to how the servant is identi- 
fied), and following the notion that blood 
atones for sin, the blood of an innocent man 
or nation, even though vicariously offered, 
was still the greatest offering possible. 
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We now turn to the New Testament to see 
how the crucifixion of Jesus was interpreted 
as a sacrifice. In the earliest community no 
such interpretation was made, either con- 
cerning the cross or the communion meal. 
The speeches of Peter in Acts® and the B or 
Jerusalem source® reflect the preaching of 
this community. The theme of their preach- 
ing was the resurrection,!® for it was their 
proof that Jesus was the Messiah, even 
against the obvious obstacle of the crucifix- 
ion. The Old Testament Scriptures were 
used to prove, to their satisfaction, that the 
Messiah was to suffer,!4 even though their 
evidence was rather thin, but they were not 
interested in the death of Jesus as a basis for 
doctrine: they wished to surmount the scan- 
dal of the cross and hasten to the happier 
proclamation of the resurrection faith. As 
Dodd has noted “the Jerusalem kerygma 
does not assert that Christ died for our 
sins.”!2 Had the earliest community wished 
to proclaim the death of Jesus as an atoning 
sacrifice an excellent opportunity was of- 


fered when the high priest questioned the 
disciples and charged “you intend to bring 
this man’s blood upon us” (5:28). Here was 
the perfect opening for Peter to say that the 
death of Jesus had another purpose in the 
Divine plan, but he hastens to proclaim his 
resurrection faith, not a crucifixion faith: 


“God raised him ...we and the Holy 
Spirit are witnesses” (5 :30-32). 

With reference to the common meal in the 
earliest community, Johannes Weiss has 
pointed out that the death of Jesus was not 
the prevailing motif behind it, but rather a 
sense of joyful communion with one another 
and with their resurrected Lord symbolized 
by the breaking of bread (Acts 2:46). They 
did not see Jesus’ death as a “saving act of 
love but believed in him despite his death.”’?* 
It is of course dangerous to try to analyze too 
closely the exact beliefs of the earliest com- 
munity, but we can say with good probability 
that the central belief with what was to de- 
velop as the ritual of the Lord’s supper was 
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for them the joy and thanksgiving for the 
resurrection rather than a belief in the 
death of Jesus as a sacrifice and atonement. 
Hence, the interpretation of the death of 


Jesus as a sacrifice for sins was a develop. | 


ment of New Testament thought beyond the 
earliest community and the contention of this 
paper is that the Old Testament attitude to- 
ward and interpretation of human sacrifice 
played an important part in its development. 

When we come to the thought of Paul we 
find that the death of Jesus had a more cen- 
tral place. The scandal of the cross was not 
explained by the resurrection alone, but also 
by a doctrinal interpretation summarized by 
the phrase “Christ died for us.’”2* Paul used 
the language of his environment and it is not 
surprising that he turned to the language of 
sacrifice to interpret the death of Jesus. Two 
interpretation should be noted: (1) Jesus’ 
death and subsequent resurrection were a 
part of the Divine plan by which God showed 
his faithfulness toward man as well as his 
love and provided justification “for noth- 
ing.”15 Man’s response to this proferred love 
was faith in Christ. The cross showed Jesus 
as an obedient servant of God, and hence he 
defeated sin. Man by his faith in Christ 
could mysteriously become one with Christ 
and gain a new start and freedom from the 
original rebellion of Adam which had damned 
him. So the sacrifice of Jesus became a dem- 
onstration of God’s love and a means of sal- 
vation by which man becomes united in per- 
fect communion with God’s son and thus to 
God. Such an interpretation assumes that 
the oft used language of sacrifice was basi- 
cally that of a metaphor. (2) Yet another in- 
terpretation of Jesus’ death should be noted 
in Paul. In two passages it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to reduce the language to 
mere metaphor: “Christ Jesus whom God 
put forward as an expiation by his blood” 
(Ro. 3:26), and “we are justified by his 
blood” (Ro. 5:9). The use of iAaaryprov (€x- 
piation or mercy seat) and “by blood” were 
terms of the sacrificial cultus with which 
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HUMAN SACRIFICE IN BIBLICAL THOUGHT 


Paul was familiar, and by their use Christ 
became a sacrifice for sins that was indispen- 
sable and atoning.1*® However, Bultman 
comments 


This designation of Christ as the ‘Aaorfptoy occurs 
only here (Ro. 3:25) in Paul; nor is it Paul’s habit 
Isewhere (except Ro. 5:9, and, again following 
radition in reference to the Lord’s supper, I Cor. 
10:16; 11:25, 27) to speak of “the blood” of Christ, 
but of “the cross.” Finally the idea found here of 
divine righteousness demanding expiation for former 
sins is otherwise foreign to him.” 


Hence, Paul did use sacrificial terminology 
o explain the scandal of the cross (1) meta- 
phorically, as a demonstration of the prof- 
ered love of God providing mystical union 
ith Christ by man’s response in faith, and 
2) literally, as an expiation for sin to sat- 
sly divine righteousness. If Paul’s primary 
the former) interpretation had been fol- 
owed the idea of Jesus’ death as an atoning 
sacrifice would have disappeared. But Paul’s 
secondary interpretation was also followed 
pnd developed. The Old Testament heritage 
iso brought to mind ideas like: ‘only blood 
ptones,’ ‘the more dear the sacrifice the more 
bower for the offerer,’ and the very logical 
levelopment that the sacrifice of God’s son 
would certainly be the most powerful pos- 
sible. These ideas must have sounded like 
he following of the traditional moulds of 
he past. For in times of conflict and crisis 
t seemed best to find old ways to reinterpret 
¢ changing present. Just as the Hebrews 
n the time of Manasseh and Jehoiakim, un- 
ler the stress of national and social crises, 
vent back to “the old ways” and practiced 
ituals that violated the prophetic reforms, 
0 early Christianity, when faced with dire 
tuations from within and without, took a 
hore traditional, literal, and seemingly safer 
ay of interpreting the death of Jesus. 

Some of the crises that Christianity faced 
hight be listed as follows: (1) The scandal 

the cross remained a doctrinal problem for 
hany; (2) Paul’s “faith in Christ” versus 
works of Law” was bitterly contested by 
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many who feared to leave the Law behind, 
but since Paul had spoken of Christ’s blood 
as an expiation for sin this could be under- 
stood as a legitimate substitute for other lost 
sacrificial and legalistic rituals. Only blood 
atones, but the priestly writers had provided 
a substitute for the first-born, and now 
Christ could be the substitute for all sins. 
(3) Judaism, because of Roman defeat in 
70, had to reinterpret its faith without sacri- 
fice, and for Jewish Christians this would 
also be a problem. The temptation would be 
even greater to say, following Paul, “we still 
have a sacrifice.” (4) By the last of the first 
century Christianity began to meet opposi- 
tion and threatened annihilation from the 
Roman government. 

These crises contributed to an interpreta- 
tion of the death of Jesus that was more re- 
actionary than Paul or the earliest commu- 
nity. Just as the Hebrews did not always 
follow the higher interpretation of sacrifice 
offered by the E writer, in Abraham’s near 
sacrifice of Isaac, and others but reverted to 
the sacrifice of a human being, so Christian- 
ity followed the same pattern and interpreted 
the death of Jesus as a sacrifice—not just of 
a human but of God’s son. 

The Epistle of Hebrews, toward the end 
of the first century, is a prime example. 
Jesus as the exalted son of God became the 
faithful high priest to make expiation for the 
sins of the people (2:17). A great deal is 
made of how Jesus far surpasses the earthly 
priesthood because they had to offer a sacri- 
fice for their own sins as well as the sins of 
the people (5:3), and were temporal priests, 
but Jesus is an eternal high priest (5 :5-10; 
7 :23-24). Also the sacrifice that he offered 
was one, eternal sacrifice, himself (7 :26-28). 
The contrast of the value of the sacrifice was 
drawn—just as the early Hebrew must have 
argued that the sacrifice of his first-born son 
must be more valuable than the sacrifice of 
an animal, so our writer: 


For if sprinkling defiled persons with the blood of 
goats and bulls and with the ashes of a heifer sancti- 
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fies for the purification of the flesh, how much more 
shall the blood of Christ, who through the eternal 
Spirit offered himself without blemish to God, purify 
your conscience from dead works to serve the living 
God (9:13-14) ... and without the shedding of 
blood there is no forgiveness of sins (9:22). There- 
fore brethren we have confidence to enter the sanc- 
tuary by the blood of Jesus, by the new and living 
way which he opened for us through the curtain 
(10:19-20). 


Hence, in Hebrews, the resurrection faith 
of the earliest community and Paul has been 
replaced with a crucifixion faith of the sacri- 
fice of the blood of Jesus which makes atone- 
ment for the sins of man. Paul’s minor em- 
phasis for the interpretation of the cross has 
become the prime emphasis for the writer of 
Hebrews. 

The Gospel of John is another example. 
The writer stated that “one man must die for 
the people” (11:50 and 18:12-14), and the 
death of Jesus was identified with the pass- 
Over animal as an atonement for sins by the 
statement that “no bone shall be broken’ 
(John 19:36; cf. Ex. 12:46 and Numb. 
9:12), and the High Priestly prayer of chap- 
ter 17 identifies the passion of Jesus with his 
salvation for man. John’s interpretation of 
the Eucharist links it with the blood and 
flesh of Jesus. The drinking of the blood and 
the eating of the flesh has become necessary 
for salvation (6:53-58), and reminds us of 
the sacrificial cultus in which the sacrifice 
must be eaten to obtain union with deity. So 
in the Gospel of John, Jesus’ death has be- 
come a sacrifice for man’s sins. 

The Apocalypse of John followed in some- 
thing of the same line by proclaiming the re- 
lease of sins by the “blood of Christ” 
(1:5b-6) ; or “For thou wast slain and by 
thy blood didst ransom men” (5:9b); or 
“robes washed in the blood” (7:14b); or 
“they have conquered ... by the blood” 
(12:11). Hence, the death of Jesus was a 
sacrifice te ransom men. 

Other passages in later New Testament 
books might be mentioned: I Peter, “You 
were ransomed . . . with the precious blood 
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of Christ, like that of a lamb without blemish 
or spot” (1:18-19) interpreted Jesus’ death 
as a sacrifice of blood for the sins of man." 
Ephesians 1:7, “In him we have redemption 
through his blood” and in 2:13 “you . . 
have been brought near in the blood ¢ 
Christ.” I John 1:7, “the blood of Jesus 

. . cleanses us from all sin,” “he is the 
expiation for our sins” (2:2) and finally, 
5:6, “This is he who came by water an/ 
blood, Jesus Christ, not with the water onl 
but with the water and the blood.” 

Summary. Human sacrifice was practice 
by the peoples of the neareastern world in 
ancient times. By the time of the Old Teste 
ment writers, the Hebrews had repudiated 
this form of ritual, while keeping animal sa- 
rifices. The spilling of blood upon the altar 
was thought to be the act that atones for sin, 
and there was the human value judgment 
that the more valuable the offering the mor¢ 
effective its atoning power. Hebrew legal; 
ists kept the literal wording of ancient hu 
man sacrifice laws, but interpreted them by 
providing substitutions. However, in time 
of political, social, and religious crises, ther4 
were Hebrews who reverted to human sacri 
fice, perhaps in the hope that Yahweh would 
take particular notice of such a great sacri 
fice. On the other hand, a dreamer like Sec 
ond Isaiah could declare that the natio 
Israel (or whoever the “servant” was) wa 
a sacrifice for the sins of all peoples. 

Early Christianity had to give some inte’ 
pretation to the death of Jesus. Yet the ea‘ 
liest community was more interested in pro 
claiming the resurrection faith than discussing 
the scandal of the cross, but by the time ‘ 
Paul Jesus’ death was being interpreted as 
sacrifice, and by Paul himself both metaphor 
ically and literally. As Christianity expandet 
and met new crises the interpretation 
Jesus’ death as an atoning sacrifice becam 
more and more prominent, perhaps becas 
this seemed to be more in line with tradi 
tional patterns of thought. Just as the H 
brews in times of crisis reverted to huma 
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acrifice, so Christianity in the crises of the 

early Church partially replaced the resurrec- 
ion faith with a crucifixion faith. Late New 
estament writers like the authors of He- 

brews, Revelation, the Fourth Gospel, et 
etera reverted to an interpretation of the 
oss in the pattern of a human sacrifice. 
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Liturgical Aspects in 


WALTER G 


HE approaches to study of the 

Psalter have varied considerably 

during the past half century. As a 
result of literary and historical criticism, 
Cheyne could, in the Bampton Lectures of 
1889,1 outline clearly the development of the 
Hebrew Psalter from small individual collec- 
tions to the compilation of 150 Psalms known 
to us in the canonical Psalter of the Old 
Testament. Dr. George A. Barton? sum- 
marized this development as follows: 


The steps of the process by which our psalm-book 
was collected have been generally recognized to be 
the following : 


(1) the formation of the first Davidic collection, 
Psalms 3-41 ; 

(2) the collection of the Korahitic, Asaphic, and 
second Davidic psalters ; 

(3) the union of these into one collection, when 
they underwent an Elohistic editing ; 

(4) the addition of the Yahwistic appendix to this 
collection (Psalms 84-89) ; 

(5) the formation of other small collections, such 
as the “Songs of Ascent” (Psalms 120-134) ; 

(6) the collection of Books IV and V, which were 
at first one collection, but which was based in part 
on previous collections ; 

(7) the possible addition of some later psalms 
(such as 135-150) at the end of the Psalter; 

(8) the division of the last collection into two 
books, so that the Psalter, like the Pentateuch, 
should consist of five books; and, 

(9) the prefixing of Psalms 2 and 1 to the whole. 


C. A. Briggs, in the Jnternational Critical 
Commentary (1906-07 )* could be fairly spe- 
cific concerning the dates of individual 


* WALTER G. WILLIAMS is Chairman of the 
Old Testament Department and Dean of Students 
at The Iliff School of Theology. His most recent 
book is The Prophets, Pioneers to Christianity, 
Abingdon, 1956. A French translation will be pub- 
lished in Paris by Payot sometime this spring. Dr. 
Williams also contributed a chapter on “Jeremiah’s 
Almond Rod” to A Stubborn Faith, a Festschrift 
recently published in honor of Professor William 
A. Irwin. 


Enthronement Psalms 
. WILLIAMS* 


Psalms. In general, it was agreed that the 
Psalms were written in the post-exilic period 
In any case, by far the majority of them were 
considered to be late in composition. 

With the work of Herman Gunkel,* the 
approach changed. Much attention was given 
to the Sitz im Leben which produced the 
psalms and to the parallels to be found in 
contiguous cultures. Gunkel’s classification, 
while based upon literary type, was essen- 
tially concerned with the religious usage 
from which the psalms sprang. His classif- 
cation has been widely accepted, and even 
where there has been hesitation to accept 
him, writers have felt constrained to examine 
critically Gunkel’s position.® He classified 
the psalms under five major categories (Gat- 
tungen) with some minor groupings; the 
five major groupings are (1) hymns (Hym- 
nus), (2) communal laments (Klagelieder 
des Volkes), (3) royal psalms (Konigs- 
psalmen), (4) individual laments (Klagelied 
des Etnzelnen), and (5) individual songs of 
thanksgiving (Danklieder des Eztnzelnen). 
The minor groupings include hymn-oracles 
in the prophetic mood, wisdom poems, com- 
munal laments, communal songs of thanks- 
giving, psalms of free composition, and 
psalms of blended types.* Of the 150 psalms, 
106 were classified under the 5 major groups, 
36 under minor types, and 8 left unclassified. 

A major result of Gunkel’s work was that 
groupings of psalms were considered, and 
less confidence was shown in the dating of 
individual psalms. Another important re 
sult was the recognition that some, perhaps 
many, psalms were written in the pre-exilic 
period. Some writers suggested that in 2 
few cases psalms had their origin before the 
days of King David." 

A new direction was given to studies 1 
the Psalter as more attention was given (0 
comparative religion and the similarities be 
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tween Babylonian, Assyrian, Egyptian, and 
Hebrew cultures and temple practices. The 
fullest expression of this approach is found 
first in Peters,§ but much more fully in 
Sigmund Mowinckel.? Mowinckel stressed 
the cultic origin and usage in the psalter. He 
took Gunkel’s classification of Royal Psalms 
and Enthronement Psalms and made them 
basic in his system. 

Central in his thinking is the New Year 
Festival at Jerusalem in the fall of the year. 
At that time of year, Mowinckel believes, 
there was celebrated the enthronement of 
Yahweh as the universal king. In this posi- 
tion he has been most ardently followed by 
Elmer A. Leslie.1° Emphasis again is upon 
cultic origin and usage. 


Discoveries at Ras Shamra,!! ancient 


Ugarit, and more recently in the caves near 
the Dead Sea!” give much important infor- 
mation which helps in understanding the 
literary composition as well as the usage of 
psalms. Ugaritic poetry bears marked re- 
semblance to early Hebrew poetry, and the 


similarity of vocabularies emphasizes that 
there was little difference between old Ca- 
naanite and early Hebrew religious litera- 
ture. The recent discovery of the literature 
used by the Covenanter group at Qum- 
tan will cause us to review our positions con- 
cerning dates of canonization and even com- 
pilation of the Psalms. It has been generally 
accepted that the collection of the Psalms was 
probably complete by shortly after 200 B.C. 
as evidenced by reference to the Psalter in 
Ecclesiasticus.14 The Qumran literature in- 
dicates that psalms were still being written in 
the first century B.C. (perhaps even later), 
and that during the time of the Qumran 
community no fixed canon of the writings 
had been agreed upon. Quotations are made 
in Qumran literature as readily from non- 
canonical sources as from the literature later 
recognized at Jamnia as canonical. It would 
appear that we may now recognize that the 
reference in Ecclesiasticus is to a well known 
collection of material, but a collection that 
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was not necessarily finally fixed or even in 
the form in which we now know it. 

These discoveries also suggest that the 
length of time during which the psalms came 
into being was considerably longer than we 
have generally admitted, with a few frag- 
ments from perhaps as early as 1400 B.C. 
and the latest compositions from the latter 
half of the second century, B.C. 

A special aspect of the cultic pattern is 
brought to our consideration in the recent 
work of T. H. Gaster.!° In his volume Thes- 
pis, Professor Gaster shows the relation be- 
tween myth, ritual and drama. Rituals, says 
Gaster, are functional in character. Myth 
transmutes ritual into drama. The purpose of 
the seasonal ritual “is periodically to revive 
the topocosm, that is, the entire complex of 
any given locality conceived as a living or- 
ganism.”!® The seasonal pattern in ritual is 
to bring “the concerted effort of men” to ef- 
fect renewal of life in the topocosm. Such re- 
newal, says Gaster, does not come through 
divine providence, but through communal ef- 
fort. The steps of renewal include mortifica- 
tion, purgation, invigoration, and jubila- 
tion.17 Gaster believes that these steps may 
be clearly recognized in a number of psalms. 
The relationship of such psalms to the en- 
thronement ceremonies is made apparent. 

Present interest centers, then, around the 
old cultic origins and the adaptations made 
as these poems were incorporated into the 
Temple worship. A number of questions 
arise, particularly with respect to the earliest 
collections of the psalms. It is now generally 
recognized that a number of psalms origi- 
nated in the pre-exilic period, and are so 
recognized because of their relationship to 
the functions of the reigning monarch. Gun- 
kel recognized 9 psalms as “Royal Psalms” 
and 6 of these belong to Books I and II.?8 
In none of these is there reference to the 
“throne of Yahweh” nor to “Yahweh the 
King.” Mowinckel does not include them 
with the psalms of the New Year’s festival.!® 
This would indicate that certain psalms per- 
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tained to the office and function of the mon- 
arch and these had nothing to do with the 
New Year’s Festival. As pointed out by 
Oesterley, there is no reference to any festival 
known as the Enthronement of Yahweh any- 
where in The Old Testament.*° Parallels to 
such a custom are found in many contem- 
porary documents. Attempts to connect the 
enthronement of Yahweh with the enthrone- 
ment of the newly designated monarch also 
present some difficulties. First, there is real 
question as to whether or not there was 
an annual festival of the enthronement of 
Yahweh. Second, there is no direct evidence 
that there was an annual enthronement cere- 
mony in connection with the reigning mon- 
arch. And finally, there is no identification 
of the psalms thought to be associated with 
the enthronement of Yahweh with those gen- 
erally accepted as relating tothe earthly mon- 
arch.21_ Nevertheless, Mowinckel’s theory 
must be accepted in general. The important 
place of continuing customs cannot be de- 
nied. Nor can the strong influences of sur- 
rounding cultures be dismissed as unim- 
portant considerations. 

Question also needs to be raised concern- 
ing the titles of the Psalms. Do any of these 
titles deal with function? Titles are usually 
found only with the earlier psalms. By the 
later periods of composition even the mean- 
ings of many titles had been forgotten, and 
in any case were no longer used. The title 
“Psalm of David” has been very confusing. 
The differences in designation of psalms 
in the Massoretic tradition and in the Sep- 
tuagint indicate how early the confusion 
arose.2* Examination of the so-called Da- 
vidic Psalter makes clear that in the early 
monarchical period, some royal psalms were 
poems composed on behalf of the monarch 
and used by him for the benefit of the com- 
munity. It is now thought by some writers 
that some fragments of psalms may even go 
back to the historical David himself. 

The recent suggestion by James Muilen- 
burg is of interest at this point.2* It was 
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demonstrated by A. M. Honeyman in 1948 
in an article in JBL** that the name David 
was in all probability a throne name assumed 
by Elhanan, son of Jesse. Muilenburg is 
undoubtedly correct when he says that the 
original name was Baalhanan. Accepting 
Honeyman’s proposal that the name David is 
a throne name,”> Muilenburg finds support 
from the Mari archives. He says, “Among 
the words in the Mari archives to which at- 
tention has been drawn most frequently is 
dawidum, again linguistically equivalent to 
the Hebrew ‘David.’ Its probable meaning 
is ‘chieftain’ or ‘leader.’ It seems plausible 
to assume that this was the Israelite mon- 
arch’s regnal name, and that its ultimate der- 
ivation is to be found in the language em- 
ployed by the people of Mari.”¢ 

If such a throne name could be used by 
the second monarch of the Hebrew people, is 
there any reason why this regnal name could 
not be used by others, or even that this 
special designation could not have _ been 
associated with specific royal functions? Un- 
doubtedly, in a later day, there were mon- 
archs who claimed the blessing of God 
because they were of the “house and lineage 
of David.” In the early monarchical period, 
however, it would seem to be more logical 
for a king to speak on his own behalf, but 
with the proper title of office. Little support 
can be found for the position that kings or 
subjects prayed “in the name of David.” 

Future studies must therefore seek to dis- 
cover which, if any, psalms or fragments of 
psalms are to be associated with the historical 
David, which of them may be royal psalms by 
a later monarch using the title “David,” an 
which of them have been drawn to the collec: 
tion, because David became the proto-Mes- 
sianic king. I would venture the suggestion 
that Yahweh Enthronement Psalms would be 
of greater significance in the Post-Exilic 
period when the Jews had no earthly mor- 
arch. The fact that Mowinckel finds most 0 
his support from late literature would lend 
support to this suggestion. 
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The Enthronement Psalms present some 
special problems of liturgical interest. It is 
a well-recognized principle of historical and 
literary analysis that religious patterns and 
procedures change slowly and with difficulty. 
Therefore, the current interest in cultic ori- 
gins of the Psalms is of great importance. 
However, changes did come. Frequently, 
changes were made in patterns of thinking 
and new interpretations were given to old 
practices and rituals. Symbols frequently 
change their meaning and significance. The 
crushed glass at a Jewish wedding has had 
a variety of interpretations attached to it. 
How many Christians are aware of the his- 
torical connection between the name Easter 
and the name of the ancient fertility goddess ? 
It is not enough, therefore, to trace origins to 
old Canaanitic practices, but the question 
must be answered, what changes in practice 
or meaning were incorporated either at the 
time of adoption or later? 

Prophetic teachings did modify the thought 
of Israel and the liturgical practices. Increas- 
ingly, attention is being drawn to the pro- 
phetic concept of history and of divine 
purpose in history. How do such concepts 
compare with the older concept, brought to 
our attention by Gaster, that through the 
concerted efforts of the community renewal 
of life came to the topocosm? A great step 
forward had been made in religious thinking. 
Examination of the Psalter reveals that the 
people thought of God as the supreme ruler 
of the world, a concept made known to them 
perhaps through the vision to Isaiah. 

Enthronement ceremonies centered around 
at least seven well recognized powers of God. 


(1) God is looked upon as the protector of the 
individual. “So the eye of the LORD is upon those 
who fear him, those who wait for his goodness” 
(Psa. 33:18). “Therefore, we will not fear though 
the earth totter, and the mountains topple into the 
heart of the sea... .” (Psa. 46:2). 

(2) He is the conqueror of all evil forces. This 
is emphasized in Psa. 1 which is appended as an in- 
troduction and sets a theme to the entire Psalter. It 
is stressed also in Psa. 5 “Thou art not a God who 
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delights in wickedness; evil may not sojourn with 
thee” (5:4). Of all the Psalms which Gunkel as- 
sociates with the New Year festival, Psalm 15 
carries this theme most clearly. 

(3) Yahweh is the slayer of the great Leviathan. 
This theme is touched upon in only two Psalms, 74 
and 104. Neither of these is associated by Gunkel 
or Mowinckel with the Royal Psalms or the New 
Year festival, but at least in the case of Psalms 104 
its theme would be most appropriate for the New 
Year Festival. 

(4) God also overcomes the particular enemies 
of Israel. “The LORD blesses his people for peace” 
(Psa. 29:11b). “How happy is the nation whose 
God is the LORD, the people that he has chosen as 
his heritage” (Psa. 33:12). This is a major theme 
also in the Psalms of Ascents. 

(5) Not only does God overcome the enemies of 
his people, but he is director of the destinies of Israel. 
“Thou art my king and my God, who ordainest 
victories for Jacob” (Psa. 44:4). “When God re- 
stores the fortunes of his people, Jacob will rejoice 
and Israel be glad.” (Psa. 53:6). This would seem 
to be the implication of the closing verses of Psalms 
24, one of Mowinckel’s enthronement psalms. 

(6) In addition, God is the Determiner of all 
history. Another enthronement psalm (46) begins, 
“God is our refuge and strength, a well-proved help 
in trouble” (46:1). The Psalmist goes on to state, 
“Come, see the deeds of the LORD, how he has 
brought ruin in the earth! He makes wars to cease 
to the end of the earth; He breaks the bow and cuts 
off the lance; He burns the chariots” (46:8-9). 

(7) Many of the enthronement psalms glorify 
God as the Ruler of Creation. This is the theme of 
Psalms 29 and it moves to the great climax “The 
LORD sits over the flood; The LORD sits as king 
forever. The LORD gives strength to his people; 
the LORD blesses his people with peace” (Psa. 
29:10-11). This is the major theme also in Psalms 
33. “By the word of the LORD the heavens were 
made, and by the breath of his mouth all their host. 
He gathers the waters of the sea as in a waterskin; 
He puts the deeps in storehouses” (33 :6-7). 


Prophetic thinking and teaching is ap- 
parent throughout these various emphases. 
The prophetic stress upon God in history is 
particularly evident.?7 

The enthronement ceremonies may well 
have followed the old outline begun in days 
when men used the ritual as a means of uni- 
fying the efforts of the community in dra- 
matic power, but the new concept of the 
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providence of God, stressed by the prophets, 
must have brought new significance to the 
ritual. (Question may also be raised as to 
whether the concept of God the King must of 
necessity be interpreted as eschatological.) 

Differentiation must therefore be made be- 
tween origins, adaptations, editorial changes, 
and the final concepts approved by usage (and 
undoubtedly by the priests) which assured 
the writing a place in the canon. Each of these 
stages in development has its own important 
chapter in the total story of the “History of 
the Psalter.” 
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* Cf. Aare Lauha, Die Geschichtsmotive in Den 
Alttestamentlichen Psalmen (1945), Helsinki (An- 
nales Academie Scientiarum Fennicae, B LVI). 
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The “O Parties” at Oxford 


HOLLIS W. 


HEN in 1951 Dr. Austin Farrer, 
of Trinity College, Oxford, pub- 
lished his book on the Gospel of 
Mark? his brief but vigorous rejection of the 
() hypothesis? was only “a cloud no larger 
than a man’s hand.” Neither Professor Mc- 
Casland, reviewing the book in the Journal 
of Biblical Literature,® nor Professor Bailey 
in the Journal of Bible and Religion,* found 
space to comment on this departure from ma- 
jority opinion in gospel criticism. They, like 
most readers, were rather interested in, and 
sometimes outraged by, the intricate system 
of cycles, double cycles, paracycles and sym- 
bolism which Farrer discovered within the 
Gospel of Mark.® 
There is, of course, nothing startlingly new 
in one scholar’s having found an alternative 
to the Q hypothesis which to him is more 
satisfactory. Such clouds have appeared on 
the horizon with some regularity and the 
heavens of New Testament scholarship have 
not grown “black with clouds and wind.” 
By and large, we have regarded the synoptic 
problem as having been settled by the Q hy- 
pothesis, and have felt no necessity for a 
review of the evidence for Q. This is not to 
say that the hypothesis has been static. There 
have been modifications in our conception of 
the common source of the two later synop- 
tics, but for most of us Q (sometimes aug- 
mented by M, L, or other supplementary 
sources) has remained the key to the synop- 
tic problem. 
There is some evidence, however, that a 
storm over Q may be coming—indeed, the 
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thunder is already to be heard in at least one 
locality. 

Farrer has explained his view of synoptic 
relationships in the memorial volume for 
Professor Lightfoot,* and this time his view 
has not gone unnoticed. Professor Johnson, 
in his review’ of the volume, devotes half of 
his space to this essay and to the related ar- 
ticle on “The Central Section of St. Luke’s 
Gospel,” by Christopher F. Evans of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. It is likely that 
we shall read more such reactions. 

Perhaps of greater significance is the fact 
that Dr. Farrer’s colleagues at Oxford have 
felt that his arguments justified a reconsid- 
eration of the case for Q, and have them- 
selves undertaken a review of the evidence 
in a series of discussions which have acquired 
the name “QO Parties.” These meetings, 
which take place three times each term, are 
attended by some two dozen of the biblical 
élite at Oxford, and it was with humility 
and trepidation that I accepted an invitation 
to attend the “Q Parties” during my stay at 
Queen’s College last year. It is much too early 
as yet to speak of results from these conver- 
sations, but it is desirable that an interim 
report acquaint members of the Association 
with this potentially significant series of dis- 
cussions at Oxford. 

Since the discussions in the Q Parties have 
generally consisted of a testing of the Q hy- 
pothesis against Farrer’s view (indeed, the 
debate is often a case of Farrer vs. Streeter, 
the rest of the group apparently being willing 
to accept Farrer’s assumption that Streeter’s 
is the definitive statement of the Q theory), 
it is necessary that we review Farrer’s con- 
tentions. “The Q hypothesis,” he holds, “is 
not, of itself, a probable hypothesis. It is 
simply the sole alternative to the supposition 
that St. Luke had read St. Matthew (or vice 
versa). It needs no refutation except the 
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demonstration that its alternative is possible. 
It hangs on a single thread; cut that, and it 
falls by its own weight.”® If this thread can 
be cut by showing that it is not incredible 
that Luke could have used the Gospel of 
Matthew, Farrer feels, we have no right to 
consider the Q hypothesis, since common 
sense demands that we take the simpler ex- 
planation of the facts. 

The view that Luke could not have used 
Matthew depends on the false supposition 
that Luke was essentially an adapter and 
compiler. ““We do not now, or ought not now, 
so to regard him,’® but ought, rather, to 
recognize that Luke was preparing, under 
the guidance of his own particular inspira- 
tion, an expression of the Gospel in the terms 
which seemed best to him. Thus we can deal 
with the objection that there are texts in 
Matthew which Luke would not have omit- 
ted, had he known them. Since Luke’s atti- 
tude toward his work was not that of an 
anthologist, he simply rejected some Mat- 
thean material which was not serviceable for 
the edifice he was building. 

A second objection—that Luke’s wording 
of passages which he has in common with 
Matthew is sometimes more primitive than 
that of Matthew—simply will not stand ex- 
amination, since the identification of the 
more primitive form of a saying always rests 
on questionable assumptions. It can often be 
shown that the supposedly more primitive 
statement is really a form demanded by 
Luke’s own plan, and it is further possible 
that Luke substituted for a Matthean saying 
a genuinely more primitive variant current 
in Luke’s own community. 

Nor can we insist that Luke would have 
been consistent in the employment of sources 
—and he obviously did not use Matthew in 
the way in which we can see that he used 
Mark. It is improbable, if not impossible, 
that a man could treat consistently two 
sources as different as Mark and Matthew. 
In view of the complex and puzzling use 
which Matthew made of Mark 1-6, “is it sur- 
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prising that [Luke] should lay his plan on 
Marcan foundations, and quarry St. Mat- 
thew for materials to build up his house?” 

The objection that Luke generally does 
not place his non-Marcan material in the 
same Marcan settings as does Matthew is 
not entirely true and is misleading, since 
Luke transfers them, not to other Mar- 
can settings, but to non-Marcan settings. 
This procedure is satisfactorily explained 
by Luke’s plan to combine Mark’s excellence 
in narrative with Matthew’s abundance of 
teaching and doctrine. “An obvious way 

. is to put doctrine in a place by itself 
In nine and a half chapters of lively narrative 
St. Luke gives us the nativity and childhood, 
the relations with John Baptist, and the great 
events of the Galilean ministry... . In 
eight chapters more he gives us the teaching 
and in the remaining six and a half returns 
to unencumbered narrative for the events in 
Jerusalem.” 

In addition, Farrer holds that no circum- 
stances are present which would allow the Q 
hypothesis to compete on equal terms with 
the simpler supposition that Luke borrowed 
from Matthew. The common materials do 
not display the beginning, middle, and end 
of a coherent book, as shown by the fact that 
QO cannot be convincingly reconstructed. 
Neither do they have the sort of distinctive 
style or subject-matter which, by contrasting 
with the rest of the book in which they ap- 
pear, would make it reasonable to suppose 
that they had been lifted from some lost 
source.!* Further, it is a precarious pro- 
cedure to posit such a book as Q, since we 
have no evidence that any such ever existed 
The reference to “things fulfilled” shows 
that Luke in his preface referred to gospels 
climaxed in the death and resurrection 0 
Jesus, and Q, lacking a passion story, could 
not have been one of these. The quotation 
from Papias given by Eusebius is only an 
“ingenious but false construction,” and in 
any case refers, not to Q, but to the Gospel 
of Matthew in its Aramaic form.’* Nor may 
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we take refuge in the argument that a Say- 
ings Source would have been a necessary in- 
vention, for Q is not simply this but is a nar- 
rative source which starts grandly with an 
exordium full of symbolism and dogmatic 
weight only to peter out in miscellaneous 
oracles. The symbolism is better found in 
Matthew. Nor can Q have been like the Old 
Testament prophetical books, which recite 
the call of the prophet and his message, but 
not his death, since Jesus was no mere 
prophet whose end was irrelevant to his mes- 
sage. 

Nor can we say that Q was some vague 
sort of writing whose definite shape we do 
not know, since we do know that primitive 
Christians wrote only letters, homilies, and 
gospels. Q is none of these. Thus, “in pos- 
tulating Q we are postulating the unique, and 
that is to commit a prima facie offence 
against the principle of economy in explana- 

It is not necessary that we understand 
Luke’s purpose in writing as he did, but only 
that we recognize his right to do so if he 
wished. But we can see what his plan was 
and it is a plan derived from Matthew. Luke 
found in Matthew a pattern which followed 
the analogy of Torah. It was not a new Pen- 
tateuch but a new Hexateuch, climaxed by 
anew Book of Jesus (Joshua). When it is 
recognized that the first two chapters of 
Matthew’s Gospel are a new Genesis (so 
identified by Matthew himself) there can be 
seen a definite correlation between the books 
of Torah and the dominant features of the 
corresponding sections of the gospel. The 
genealogy identifies Genesis ; the Sermon on 
the Mount, the forty days in the desert and 
the arrival at the mount of revelation are on 
the pattern of Exodus; “Leviticus” means 
a book about Levites, and the mission-charge 
aid institution give us the new Levites; 
“Numbers” is the muster of the host, and 
Matthew’s Numbers (Chapter 13) shows the 
plenteous harvest to which the disciples had 
been sent; Deuteronomy is seen in Moses’ 
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testimony about his successor and the series 
of teachings and questions about legal mat- 
ters. Finally, in the Book of Jesus the new 
Joshua passes through Jericho to condemn 
Jerusalem to a destruction which will be the 
sign of the gathering of Israel into the true 
land of Promise. 

This pattern from his Matthean source 
Luke kept, although he placed as much as 
possible of the teaching in the Deuteronomic 
position, and in so doing rubbed the distinc- 
tion between some of the “books” a little 
dim. Since it was a reassertion and trans- 
formation of the Law, the Gospel itself was 
a sort of Deuteronomy and was well ex- 
pressed on the pattern of this book. But 
there could be no Deuteronomy without a 
Protonomy, so Luke gives us, earlier than 
the Deuteronomic section, the Sermon at the 
Mountain. Both Farrer and Christopher 
Evans!® find a close correlation between 
Luke 9:51-18:14 and the book of Deuter- 
onomy. As to the other books, the infancy 
narratives and the genealogy are Luke’s 
Genesis ; the temptations, rejection at Naza- 
reth, and the miraculous draft of fish are 
Exodus; the Sermon at the Mount is Leviti- 
cus; the mission of the Twelve is Numbers; 
and the passion and resurrection again 
Joshua. 

This is Farrer’s case. He believes that he 
has effectively disposed of all reasonable ob- 
jections to the view that Luke used Matthew 
as a source, and has thus rendered the Q 
hypothesis superfluous. And it is this con- 
tention which the “QO Parties” set out to test. 

The “Q Parties” had their beginning in 
the summer of 1954, and the sessions of the 
first year were spent in an unsystematic 
consideration of a variety of aspects of the 
synoptic problem. At the outset of last year’s 
series, it was agreed that such a procedure 
had been unsatisfactory, and the group re- 
solved to study the minor agreements of 
Matthew and Luke against Mark since Far- 
rer has been critical of Streeter’s procedure? 
in dealing with these agreements, and since 
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the other participants seemed willing to agree 
that this is the weakest link in Streeter’s 
chain of proof. Farrer points out that these 
agreements are “just what one would ex- 
pect, on the supposition that St. Luke had 
read St. Matthew, but decided to work di- 
rect upon the more ancient narrative of St. 
Mark for himself. He does his own work of 
adaptation, but small Matthean echoes keep 
appearing, because St. Luke is after all ac- 
quainted with St. Matthew.”!7 A convenient 
tool was at hand in the list of these agree- 
ments which E. A. Abbott!® has prepared, 
and a systematic review of this list was un- 
dertaken. At the end of the first year’s work, 
about one-third of the list had been covered, 
and the same procedure continues this year. 

This has, of course, uncovered many pas- 
sages where the evidence fits one hypothesis 
as well as the other. Certain stylistic im- 
provements on Mark (such as the change of 
the historic present to the aorist) are quite 
obvious, and would have been made by Luke 
whether or not he knew Matthew. Agree- 
ments in passages which are closely con- 
nected with “Q” material may be as easily 
explained by one hypothesis as by the other. 
The presence of variants in the text of one 
or more of the gospels in a large number of 
these agreements means that the agreement 
between Matthew and Luke against Mark 
may be the result of textual corruption. But, 
on the other hand, variants in other places 
raise the possibility that the list of agree- 
ments should be extended. 

Despite the fact that in a large number of 
passages the issue was a draw, there were 
several where one side or the other had 
somewhat the best of the argument. There 
were no “proofs” discovered for either the- 
ory, since there was no instance when any 
sizable part of the group felt that one hy- 
pothesis failed completely to account for a 
passage. The most that can be said is that 
several times there was a majority view that 
one theory had greater likelihood of being 
correct than the other. In Dr. Farrer’s own 
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oft-repeated phrase, they did no more than 
put “another feather on the scales.” 

Thus, it is much too early for any attempt 
to predict what the result of this study will 
be. Each side won some very minor skir- 
mishes while I was in attendance, while nei- 
ther won anything decisive. Dr. Farrer 
heaped a few feathers on his side of the scales 
with éreivacey in Matt. 4:2 = Luke 4:2, with 
époBybnoav in Matt. 9:8 and in Luke 
5:26, and with 77 xapdia a’rod in Matt. 13:19 
and ris xapdias avrav in Luke 8:12. In all of 
these cases it seemed clear that the simplest 
explanation of the agreement between Mat- 
thew and Luke is that one used the other. 

But the “Q-ists” added not only a feather 
but a small piece of dark meat as well with 
Streeter’s classic example of Matthean con- 
flation in the parable of the mustard seed 
(Mark 4:30-32 = Matt. 13:31-32 = Luke 
13 :18-19)?® where Luke, on Farrer’s hy- 
pothesis, would appear to have, by accident 
or design, excised everything Marcan from 
Matthew’s account. But it must be empha- 
sized that these minor gains were few and 
that they largely canceled each other. 

I am, however, left with certain persona! 
impressions as a result of my attendance at 
these meetings which I want to mention in 
closing. They are not new, and, to more 
learned members than I, may seem too ob- 
vious to mention, but in the course of these 
informal discussions I found myself repeat: 
edly impressed with these things: 

1) To one who grew up on the Q hypoth- 
esis it is astonishing that there is so little de- 
cisive evidence to support it against an alter- 
native view. For me, as a result, the synoptic 
problem is once more an open question. 

2) The certain establishment of the rela- 
tionships between the synoptic gospels i 
many passages must still await the settling of 
textual questions, since members of both 
sides in the controversy are sometimes guilty 
of arguing from a text which has been at- 
cepted too readily on the authority of West: 
cott and Hort, or which has been decided by 
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subjective considerations. In the “Q Par- 
ties,” one often heard as an argument for the 
genuineness of a certain variant : “This seems 
to me the sort of thing Mark (or Matthew 
or Luke) does.”’ But such a remark was not 
always based on any systematic investigation 
by the speaker or anyone else designed to 
discover whether the evangelist actually does 
do “this sort of thing” habitually. The dis- 
cussions often made it clear that these tex- 
tual questions must not be settled, as they 
have sometimes been in the past, only by an 
appeal to our “best manuscripts.” We need 
to make greater use of the stylistic, grammati- 
cal, verbal, psychological and theological pe- 
culiarities of the individual evangelists in 
judging which of the possible variants in a 
passage is inherently more probable. 

3) We must have further discussion of the 
suggestion that both later synoptists pat- 
terned their books on the model of the Hexa- 
teuch. Probably few will follow Farrer in all 
the symbolic, numerological, and typological 
details which his fertile mind discovers in 
the gospels, but if it be true that the evan- 
gelists sought to follow even loosely a pat- 
tern which we can study as we can the Hexa- 
teuch, this fact may materially affect our 
understanding of what was in the evange- 
list’s mind as he penned certain passages. 
And if such a study increases the two-way 
traffic between the Old and New Testaments, 
which is increasingly characteristic of biblical 
interpretation in our day, we stand to gain 
much. 

4) Dr. Farrer has denied the existence of 
Q, and has rejected the work of the form- 
critics.2° In this situation the historian is 
bound to ask whence came the materials 
which Matthew included which were not 
found in his source, Mark. Without mini- 
mizing the role of the evangelist in produc- 
ing his gospel, we must still assume that he 
was exercising his inspiration or judgment 
or selection on some kind of reports of actual 
‘vents—otherwise our gospels have no basis 
in history, and Christianity is not a historical 


faith. It is important for us to know (if we 
can) both what sort of sources the evange- 
lists used and what sort of use each made of 
his sources. 

5) Finally, Dr. Farrer’s emphasis on the 
evangelist’s own inspiration or creativity as 
the decisive factor in the form of his work is 
of great importance. It has too often been 
the tendency of those who seek the sources of 
our gospels to reduce the role of the evange- 
list to that of a compiler. We have even read 
of “scissors and paste” in connection with the 
production of our gospels—as though they 
were nothing but scrap-books of press clip- 
pings about Jesus. But it must now be clear 
that each evangelist was primarily con- 
cerned to preach the gospel in the way which 
seemed best to him, and that he employed 
his sources in the service of this overriding 
purpose. 

This report will serve to give some ac- 
quaintance with the discussions which are 
currently taking place at Oxford. Once 
again, it would be wrong to convey the im- 
pression that the members feel they have yet 
produced any concrete results. But a signifi- 
cant debate is taking place which members 
of this Association will wish to watch. 
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Letters to 


the Editor 


Editorial Note: The editors are glad to 
print the following communication submitted 
by Professor Peter H. Monsma, author of 
The Message of Christianity, which was re- 
viewed in the January, 1957, issue of the 
Journal, p. 86: 


Grove City College, 
Grove City, Pa. 
March 19, 1957 
Editor, 
The Journal of Bible and Religion. 
Dear Sir: 


My book The Message of Christianity seems 
easily misunderstood. This is perhaps because it 
does not fit perfectly into any of the prevailing pat- 
terns of theological thought. It is neither conserva- 
tive, liberal, nor neo-orthodox throughout, yet con- 
tains elements of each. Perhaps I should have made 
this clear in the preface; but I wanted to offer a 
positive, constructive statement of my understand- 
ing of Christianity rather than a criticism of other 
interpretations. I am likely paying for this choice, 
as I believe the review of my book in the January 
issue of The Journal shows. 

In response to this review, permit me to make 
the following observations regarding my book. 

As I intend it, it is an attempt to justify Chris- 
tianity as a way of life and thought. Meanwhile | 
seek to understand Christianity in what appears 
to me to be its most justifiable form, and find that 
this form rather than some other forms of it is sup- 
ported by the earliest records we have of it. Part 
of this justification of Christianity I find in the 


great meaning, purpose, unity and power it gives to 
human life and the world. 

The interpretation of Christianity that I advance 
is essentially a non-legalistic one. It is in terms of 
personal attitudes and commitment, and of a scale 
of values, rather than in terms of set patterns of 
behavior or fixed ceremonies. Principles of life and 
action rather than precepts characterize true Chris- 
tianity for me. 

I am interested in advancing this understanding 
of Christianity because I believe the main theologi- 
cal trend today errs as definitely in some respects 
as conservatism and liberalism do in others. I do 
not believe, for example, that stressing “faith seek- 
ing understanding” to the exclusion of “under- 
standing seeking faith” is warranted. Nor do I be- 
lieve that salvation wholly by grace is either biblical 
or religiously sound. Divine grace may be indispens- 
able, but I cannot accept it (and here I obviously 
do not follow Calvin) as the only factor contribut- 
ing to salvation. Man’s repentance and newness of 
life seem quite as indispensable to salvation as 
God’s renewing and forgiving grace. The faith that 
justifies includes goodness of life as an essential 
factor. I would say that God’s grace is free, but 
not the salvation it makes possible. This depends 
in part on man’s surrender of himself to God—a 
pretty substantial price to pay. 

In the light of these observations I hope the 
reader will find my book more acceptable and per- 
ffnent than Professor Martin, who reviewed it, did. 
Perhaps Mr, Martin, too, on second reading will 
find new significance in it. 


Sincerely yours, 


Peter H. Monsma, 
Professor of Bible. 
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Book Reviews 


A WORLD FAITH 


The Coming World Civilization. By Wi- 
LIAM ERNEST HockInG. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1956. xiv + 200 pages. 
$3.75. 


I once heard a student of Doctor Hocking’s 
say that he never got much from his Harvard 
lectures, because he went to class and wor- 
shiped the teacher instead of listening to him. 
Similarly, in the reader of this last fine book 
reverence will vie with instruction. The gist 
of the thought is that a world civilization is 
in the making, a process that can neither be 
stopped nor undone. But the emerging civi- 
lization in infected with two mortal diseases 
that mere unity will not overcome: a strange 
anemia which renders the modern state pow- 
erless to evoke the love of truth and honor in 
men upon which civilized survival depends, 
and the dark secularism which enshrouds 
human achievements in an immense and 
purposeless universe. The cure? A liv- 
ing world-religion. Christianity? Professor 
Hocking believes that it may be, if, first, 
Christianity can recover its own vitality, and, 
secondly, attain true universality by slough- 
ing off its westernisms and with humility 
acknowledge its own continuing need for 
reconception and learn from the religious 
experience of other lands. 

This Himalayan book is not easy reading. 
It is not hard to soar, plane-like, and take the 
measure of its peak-conclusions, but to fol- 
low the winding foot-trails of the Hocking 
dialectic by which he reaches his judgments 
is no venture for an amateur. And if the 
redemption of the world waits upon a mas- 
tery of the author’s consubjectivistic episte- 
mology—on which much weight is laid— 
hope is dim indeed. The practical man, too, 
will question whether “universality” and 


“consociation” are not too urbane ever to 
spark a missionary movement or supply the 
religious dynamic which the partisan be- 
lieve-or-be-damned notions of orthodox 
Christianity did, and which, paradoxically, 
made it a world-religion. All this aside, here 
is fabulous intellectual wealth for the thought- 
ful reader. There is no better statement, to 
this reviewer’s knowledge, of “the unlosa- 
bles” in historic cultures and the genuine 
advances which our much-maligned secular 
civilization has made. At the same time the 
religionist will be able to hold up his head 
as he realizes with new force that Faith is 
the saving salt of modernity. The student of 
the author’s monumental Meaning of God in 
Human Experience, Man and the State, and 
Living Religions may find little in principle 
that he has not met before—rather a conflu- 
ence and further application of earlier in- 
sights. (Professor Hocking himself calls the 
book “a conspectus of a life’s work.”) The 
essentials of civilized living, however, can- 
not be restated too often. Here they are in 
the grand style of Bosanquet and Royce by 
one of the profoundest philosophic minds o/ 
our time. 
FRANCIS GERALD ENSLEY 
The lowa Area, 
The Methodist Church 


HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


The Living of These Days. By Harry Ex- 
ERSON Fospick. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1956. ix + 319 pages. $4.00. 


All the old time magic of Harry Emerson 
Fosdick is in his autobiography. For anyone 
who ever studied under him, who lived 
through the controversial 1920’s, or wh0 
flowed into the Riverside Church with the 
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A magnificent picture-pilgrimage awaits 
you in the world’s most beautiful biblical atlas 


Here is a breath-taking journey to the 
= hills, and plains of the Old 

estament, to the land where Jesus 
taught, suffered and triumphed. En- 
tirely up-to-date, this splendid book 
contains information from latest 
archaeological discoveries, including 
the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

There are over 400 illustrations, 
each one a photographic masterpiece; 
60,000 words of absorbing commen- 
tary; 35 eight-color maps; endpapers 
in six colors and a 26-page comprehen- 


sive index. The spelling of the biblical 
names throughout the Atlas is that 
used in the Revised Standard Version 
Bible. The index gives cross-references 
for spellings used in the King James, 
Douay, and Knox Versions. 
“Exceedingly handsomely done. 
The best of the new Bible Atlases.” 
—SATURDAY REVIEW. “First and pre- 
éminent in its field.” — pr. DANIEL 
POLING. 
x 14%", handsomely slipcased. 
$15.00 
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Now at your bookstore —UI4 


THE BIBLE 
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THOMAS NELSON & SONS Publishers of the RSV Bible 
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expectant throng on a Sunday morning, The 
Living of These Days is both nostalgic and 
exhilarating. Dr. Fosdick’s written style 
was always as good as his spoken style, and 
this book reads like his preaching at its best. 

Dr. Fosdick had become practically a leg- 
end even when I was in Union Seminary 
over thirty years ago. Now he takes his hair 
down and discusses the antecedents, the com- 
manding ideas, and the motive power of his 
dynamic ministry. 

The book abounds in quotable anecdotes, 
and beams with tolerant good humor, of 
which Dr. Fosdick himself is often the butt. 
However, he never attacks his critics, and 
never fails to admit his own errors in judg- 
ment. 

Probably the most significant chapter is 
“The Winds of Doctrine” in which Dr. Fos- 
dick courageously and soundly defends lib- 
eralism. Never denying the error of exces- 
sive optimism, he sees this to be no excuse 
for abdicating one’s reason to accept an 
authoritative revelation. He quotes with ap- 
probation Alfred North Whitehead: “It 
would be impossible to imagine anything 
more unChristian than Christian theology. 
Christ would probably not have understood 

Dr. Fosdick’s autobiography ends appro- 
priately enough with drums and trumpets as 
he strides gallantly toward his seventy- 
ninth birthday, restless and eager to make 
still further impacts for righteousness, be- 
lieving that this is history’s most exciting 
era, and longing to see “how all this is com- 
ing out.” C. Noster 
Hendricks Chapel 
Syracuse University 


MIDDLE EAST 


Heritage of the Desert. By Harry B. EL is. 
New York: The Ronald Press Company, 
1956. v + 311 pages. $5.00. 

The author of this book was for three 
years the Middle East correspondent of the 
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Christian Science Monitor. He has tried 
here, he tells us, to explain the Arabs as he 
came to know them through this experience, 
and to show why the Middle East is impor- 
tant to the rest of the world. North Africa 
and also South Arabia are omitted. 

The preface is dated August, 1956, when 
it was possible to be optimistic regarding 
American support for the Aswan dam. The 
tragic series of chain-reactions set off by our 
denial of such aid could not then be foreseen. 
The book can now be considered a sketch 
of the background of more recent events; as 
such it will be very useful. It is marked by 
vivid descriptions and a journalistic type oi 
narrative. 

Its brevity inevitably produces some over- 
simplification. There is a tendency to explain 
the complex life of the Arabs today too 
largely in terms of “the heritage of the des- 
ert,” though the fact is noted that they are 
also the heirs of ancient civilizations, and 
the various kinds and degrees of westerniza- 
tion in modern times are well described. 

The author traces briefly the history of the 
Arabs, leaning heavily on Hitti’s standard 
work. Recent developments are somewhat 
more fully described. Ellis considers Arab 
unity impossible at. present. The best hope 
for the Arabs, he feels, lies in the ‘potential’ 
of Iraq as an example of orderly progress. 
Egypt is another “element of presumable 
stability” ; Israel, though theoretically an ele- 
ment of stability, is now a cause of unrest. 

Western policy should learn from the So- 
viet program of gaining prestige through 
economic and technical aid. It should be 
“free from the tincture of colonialism and 
any pro-Israel bias” and should foster condl- 
tions within which a modus vivendi betwee 
Arabs and Israelis might be feasible. Above 
all, it must remove the Arabs’ distrust of the 
western powers. Its goal should be not in- 
mediate unity but stability. These are good 
points, and worth emphasizing, though Ellis 
does not entirely avoid the prevalent error 0! 
supposing that good will can be won by eco- 
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nomic aid without first settling the political 
issues. 

Some Arabs and friends of the Arabs will 
feel that this book is unfair to them because 
it frankly depicts their formidable problems 
and their weaknesses. Nothing is to be 
gained, however, by concealing or ignoring 
facts. A real service is rendered by Ellis in 


| showing the great variety of conditions and 


problems in the different Arab states. His 
account of the progress made by the present 
government of Egypt and the difficulties with 
which it has to contend is a good antidote for 
the widespread, facile notion of Nasser as a 
mere power-grabbing dictator. 

The last chapter deals with Palestine. It 
isa factual account, omitting a good deal that 
is important and expressing little or no judg- 
ment on the issues. Ellis assumes that the 
Arab refugees must and can be resettled in 
other Arab lands, yet he shows what a small 
fraction of their territory is cultivable or 
even habitable. He ends with a rather over- 
generous estimate of the steps Israel has 
taken toward conciliation, and seems to 
blame Arab threats of a second round for the 
fact that “real peace in the Holy Land ap- 
pears as far away as ever.” If he were writ- 
ing now, he might add that the Israeli inva- 
sion of Egypt has made peace still further 
away than it was before. 

MILLAR Burrows 

Yale University 


The Middle East: Its Religion and Culture. 
By Epwarp J. Jurji. Philadelphia: West- 
minster Press, 1956. 159 pages. $3.00. 


This is a small book on a big subject. As 
such, it is hardly more than an outline, but 
tisa good one. Dr. Jurji (now a professor 
tt Princeton Seminary) is himself a Chris- 
ian Arab, a native of Syria; therefore, he 
‘nows the Middle East at first hand. 

With regard to the title, it is of course a 
tuism that religion is the outstanding factor 
n the culture of that part of the world. 
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Therefore the author, in two introductory 
chapters, points out that American interest in 
the area has been considerably motivated by 
religion, and that religious factors play a part 
in Middle Eastern nationalism, even in Tur- 
key, though Turkey cannot be considered 
typical of the Middle East. 

The body of the book concerns itself with 
the various religious traditions of the area 
as cultural forces. First and foremost in 
numbers is Islam. It has a great background 
of faith, scripture, worship, monotheistic the- 
ology, ethics, prayer, law, justice, alms, good 
works. But there is much sectarianism from 
the past and now inner tensions from the im- 
pact of Western ways and thought. Can 
Islam be effectively reformed to bring a 
greater unity and tranquillity of soul to the 
region? The author is not sure, and he re- 
turns to the subject again in Chapter 8. 

Meanwhile, the reader is presented with 
“Four Christian Traditions” and the ‘“Rec- 
ord of Judaism.” The Christians are greatly 
in the minority, yet they bravely “constitute 
a resilient demographic element.” Their var- 
ious sects are colorful. Much of the Chris- 
tianity in this area can truly be called in- 
digenous; some of it stems from the West. 
It is somewhat similar with Judaism. Nearly 
every Middle Eastern country has its Ori- 
ental or native Jews; but now militant Zion- 
ism has come to Palestine from the West in 
such a disturbing way that native Judaism, 
the real Judaism’ of the Middle East, is 
scarcely noticed. The author warns that un- 
less Judaism can recover an indigenous em- 
phasis, it is probably doomed as a religious 
influence in the area. 

Chapter 7 is a special treatment of the “Im- 
pact of Protestant Christianity.” Although 
Christianity is a minority religion in the 
area, and Protestants are a small minority 
among Christians, the author (himself a 
Protestant) argues that the Protestant mis- 
sionary enterprise, by its translation of the 
Bible into Arabic and the establishment of 
various and notable educational institutions 
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such as the universities at Beirut and Cairo, 
has had a quickening cultural effect out of all 
proportions to the number of adherents. 
Even the political awakening of the Arabs 
owes much to this force. 

The final chapter (9) is on “Middle East 
and World Peace.” The author states that 
Islam, Christianity, and Judaism “once acted 
in unison.” Then he adds Buddhism and 
hints that if these four religions will redis- 
cover what is common to all and work to- 
gether for world peace “in a state of friendly 
yet fierce tension” with each other, then 
world peace will be won. 

Perhaps so. But how get them to do it? 
Of course the hard question requires a hard 
answer. A stimulating and informative little 
book. Useful for undergraduates ; bibliogra- 
phy appended. 

W. F. STINESPRING 

Duke University 


FAR EAST 


The Path of the Buddha. KENNETH W. 
MorcGan, Editor. New York: Ronald 
Press, 1956. vii + 419 pages. $5.00. 


This volume is a companion to The Reli- 
gion of the Hindus by the same editor and is 
an “inside” view written by eminent Bud- 
dhists from India, Burma, Ceylon, Tibet, 


and Japan. It includes both general and 
specific accounts of the historical career of 
Buddhism in all these countries, expositions 
of the Theravadin and Mahayana interpre- 
tations, and an excellent final chapter on the 
unity and diversity within Buddhism. One 
cannot well argue against the competence of 
the contributors. Most of the chapters are 
quite adequate performances of the task set 
them ; and some very interesting out-of-the- 
way materials are presented. 

The questions I would raise relate to the 
inherent limitations of this type of approach 
and to the editorial arrangement. Something 
of the best-foot-forward attitude is here pres- 
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ent, since each author is an “official” repre- 
sentative of his religion. Most sketches were 
of necessity generalized and externalized, 
rather than being internal spiritual portraits. 
Particularly in the accounts of Japanese 
Buddhism, due to the number of sects to be 
dealt with, there is a plethora of names, 
formal doctrinal distinctions, and historical 
framework. Among all the accounts there 
was some repetitious detail both in history 
and doctrinal exposition. This I regard as 
an editorial limitation. Were the right ques- 
tions put to the authors? Did they see each 
other’s work before their final writing ? 

On the whole I found the Theravadin 
pieces better, probably because the Mahayan- 
ists had to cover a wider range of history, di- 
verse practices, and diffuse doctrine. In 
general the disagreements between the two 
groups were played down. While this leaves 
the Westerner less sure of the quality and 
quantity of these differences, it is undoubt- 
edly a genuine expression of the Buddhist 
spirit of tolerance. 

Some interesting points raise themselves. 
If Karma does not need the rebirth idea for 
its own (Karma’s) functioning (p. 157) 
what does Karma truly mean? And what 
then is the Buddhist rationale of the “prob- 
lem of evil’? Do the writers who relate 
miracle stories do so with tongue-in-cheek, 
or accept them seriously even while ex- 
pounding a sophisticated philosophy of the 
“emptiness” of all phenomena? (Particu- 
larly was this contrast evident in the Tibetan 
defense of miraculous Tantric powers and 
philosophical Mahayana doctrine side by 
side.) And is the Buddhist any more suc: 
cessful in making Ais distinction betwee 
“reverence” for images and relics, and “wor- 
ship,” than the Roman Catholic? 

I would not choose this book as my only 
book on Buddhism for Western readers, not 
as a text for a course. It halts somewhat un- 
easily between a manual for the uninitiated 
and exposition for the initiate. But as 3 
source-book of contemporary and authentic 
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_ In Coming March 25—the first list of Apex Books! These paper-bound editions of 
- two Abingdon books issued earlier in more expensive format make available the works 
saves of top-rank religious writers at popular prices. These books have already proved 
themselves and have earned their place in a list designed to bring the best in 
religious writing to the largest reading andience. Apex Books will have a uniform 
oubt- size of 53%x8V% inches, with beautiful 3-color covers. Watch for the second list 
idhist of Apex Books in the fall. 


Apex Books—high in quality, high in interest, high in value. 
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Buddhist expression and an all-over histori- 
cal account of Buddhism, it is of great value 
to the general reader and teacher. 
Winston L. KInG 
Grinnell College 


Japanese Religion in the Meijt Era. Com- 
piled and edited by HIpEo. 
Translated and adapted by Joun F. 
Howes. Tokyo: Obunsha, 1956. xix + 
377 pages. No price given. 

The Centenary Cultural Council of Japan 
is, with the financial help of the Japanese 
government, compiling a cultural history of 
modern Japan, that is, since the opening of 
Japan to the west with the coming of Com- 
modore Perry. This runs to eighteen vol- 
umes in the Japanese original. Last year a 
volume on Japanese Literature in the Meiji 
_ Era was published. Presumably other vol- 
umes of the series will eventually appear in 
English and as the Council hopes, “contrib- 
ute to understanding both within Japan and 
abroad.” The volume under review, the sec- 
ond to appear in English, is, as the transla- 
tor asserts in his preface, not so much a lit- 
eral translation as an adaptation for western 
readers who might have read or studied some 
western-written history of Japanese history, 
but little other specialized material. The 
original was supposed to be written for un- 
dergraduates studying their nation’s history, 
and the Council wanted the translation to be 
useful as a source for undergraduate term 
papers or “as a text for graduate students 
working more specifically in the field of the 
Far East.” 

The whole project is a most worthy one, 
and deserves to be widely known. As far as 
religion is concerned, it is good to have pe- 
riod studies made by scholars on the field. 
And this was a period which had not been 
studied as much as earlier periods, partly 
perhaps because it was too recent, but also 
partly because religion and government were 
too closely bound up together to permit of 
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complete freedom of inquiry in the field. 
When government is supported by religious 
dogma, it is dangerous to examine the dogma 
too closely. With the coming of complete 
religious freedom at the end of World War 
II, there is now complete liberty to scrutinize 
the religious beliefs of that and every other 
era. 

The plan of the book is to discuss first 
Shinto, the national Faith, then Buddhism, 
and finally Christianity. It is not a little sur- 
prising to note that Christianity occupies 
about one hundred thirty-six pages, Bud- 
dhism sixty-eight pages and Shinto sixty-two 
pages. There is an introductory chapter of 
some thirty pages on religion during the 
Tokugawa era, and a concluding section of 
four chapters on Religion and Social Devel- 
opment. The various sections were written 
by scholars who are specialists in the respec- 
tive fields of Shinto, Buddhism and Chris- 
tianity, but none is a specialist in the era 
covered. There are none as yet. It stands 
as a first attempt, and a laudable one, to 
write a religious history of the period. The 
editor and compiler is a professor in the uni- 
versity of Tokyo and head of the Department 
of Religious Studies. He is a Harvard Ph.D. 
and has lectured at Harvard, the University 
of Chicago and at Stanford University. 

Just what is the Meiji Era? Nowhere that 
I recall does the date of the period appear. 
From the translator’s preface the impression 
is easily gotten that the book purports to 
cover the near century since the opening of 
Japan. The Meiji era ends before the be- 
ginning of the first World War (1868-1912). 
The average reader doesn’t know this. 

The story of the attempt to restore Shinto 
and make it a State religion is a fascinating 
one, as it can be told now with greater free- 
dom than would have been possible before 
the disestablishment of Shinto. The story of 
Christianity in the period presents new 1n- 
sight as it is told from the angle of Japan, 
not the West. 

Altogether it is a most welcome addition to 
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ld. the literature about religion in Japan during 

pus the important years of the Meiji Era. There 

ma is a lack of bibliographical references, due 

lete no doubt to the fact that most of the sources 

Var are in Japanese and would not be available 

uize to the scholars who do not read Japanese. If 

her they do read it, then they may go to the 
original of which this is the translation, 

first where, doubtless, ample bibliographies are 

ism, furnished. 

sur- Cuas. S. BRADEN 

pies Perkins School of Theology 
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the The Buddha, The Prophet, and the Christ. 
By F. H. Hictrarp. New York: The 


nm Ol 
Macmillan Company, 1955. 169 pages. 
itten $3.00. 
spec- I wish I had had this book when I set out 
hris- Hi about two years ago to prepare my own lec- 
> era tures on Jesus Compared, a comparative 
tands J study of Jesus and the other great founders 
e, t0 B® of religion, just now published by Prentice- 
The # Hall. It would have saved me a lot of work, 
> uni- J for he brings together from the scriptures of 
tment J the three religions involved the pertinent 


Ph.D. i passages dealing with certain aspects of the 


ersity JM lives of the three great figures. The ones he 
| was interested in especially were those which 
e that JM reflect the belief that the founders were not 
ppeat. i simply human beings, but were possessed of 
ession MM supernatural qualities and characteristics. 
rts to Mi There are many other points at which com- 
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1912). 


parison is interesting and of value, but these 
are important in helping people make up 
their minds about them. 

The author discusses to some extent the 
historic and legendary sources from which 
the information we have about them is 
drawn, then cites with some commentary 
what the scriptures tell of the birth, the call, 
the ministry, the death, the supernatural 
character, and finally the way in which ear- 
ler and later followers regard each, that is 
a bit of the theology which has developed 
about each. He ends the book with some re- 
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flections prompted by the comparisons. He 
finds differences between them, which he 
does not seek to minimize, but of greater im- 
portance he finds them agreeing that a ma- 
terialistic view of life and the world is in- 
adequate as a philosophy of life which can 
be understood only in terms of a transcend- 
ent, spiritual purpose. They also agree in de- 
claring that this purpose has been revealed 
to mankind in one who manifests in himself 
in a special way ultimate reality itself. Man 
has not been left alone to struggle toward 
this all-important truth; his efforts have been 
met with an issuing forth from ultimate 
reality itself. 

I found it an interesting and stimulating 
presentation of the three great figures. It is 
good collateral reading for History of Re- 
ligion courses. 

Cuas. S. BRADEN 

Perkins School of Theology 


EXERTING CHRISTIAN 
INFLUENCE 


Christian Social Ethics. By Albert Terrill 
Rasmussen. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956. xiii + 318 
pages. 

The sub-title of this book is a clue to its 
major focus, namely, Exerting Christian In- 
fluence. It tries to come to grips with a num- 
ber of crucial questions: Why is the Chris- 
tian Church not more influential in a so- 
called Christian nation? What danger is 
there of misusing Christian leadership in our 
time? How can more Christians be led to 
understand the full gospel regarding respon- 
sibility to neighbors in the midst of the mas- 
sive influences that surround them? What 
are some of the concrete things which can 
be done? The author seeks to be both appre- 
ciative of the Church and realistic with re- 
spect to the exercise of Christian influence. 

The initial problem is one of defining the 
nature of Christian influence. Then comes 
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the problem of “the sea of influence around 
us,” including the oppressive moral climate in 
which Christian action must take place. Dr. 
Rasmussen affirms the thesis that Christian- 
ity is not so much a morality as it is a faith. 
Social responsibility must, therefore, take 
account of the nature of man, his moral pre- 
dicament, the covenant of the Christian com- 
munity, the action of divine judgment and 
grace, the relevance of belief in God to con- 
crete decisions, and the ultimate hope that 
sustains responsible action. 

Following an outline of the theological 
foundations of Christian influence the author 
moves to an analysis of the weakness of the 
Church’s influence. He then relates faith to 
action in a theory which he calls “an ethic 
of responsive love in community.” Having 
established this foundation he has four chap- 
ters which deal with application. There is 
the need to build the kind of Church which 
can have influence; there is the strategy of 
asserting influence in the local community ; 
there is the method of reconciliation; there 
is the life of Christian vocation; and there is 
the expression, finally, of Christian influence 
in and through politics. 

Dr. Rasmussen draws heavily on the lit- 
erature of the contemporary ecumenical 
movement. The book is organized primarily 
on the pattern of a course syllabus. The ma- 
jor points are outlined and numbered. Key 
questions for discussion are recommended. 
Suggested readings comprising a compre- 
hensive bibliography are appended to each 
chapter. Beginning courses in Christian So- 
cial Ethics may find this a useful book to 
stimulate discussion of the major issues in 
the field. One of the problems which may at- 
tend the use of the book as a text is the mix- 
ture of both an elementary style and outline 
with some very specialized analyses and vo- 
cabulary. For whom is this book written? 
Its structure suggests college and beginning 
seminary classes which employ textbooks. 
Some of the content assumes a more general 
reader. Other discussions seem directed to 
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people well read in ecumenical literature and 
contemporary Christian Ethics. 
WALTER G. MUELDER 
Boston University 
School of Theology 


RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY AND 
THEOLOGY 


Speculation in Pre-Christian Philosophy. By 
RicHARD Kroner. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1956. 251 pages. 
$5.75. 


When a scholar combines devout Chris- 
tian faith and experience with philosophical 
tastes, aptitudes, and training a singular kind 
of thinking almost inevitably results. In this 
instance, Richard Kroner, the German refu- 
gee scholar and Gifford Lecturer (The Pri- 
macy of Faith, 1939-40) has presented his 
interpretation of the history of philosophy 
from an avowedly Christian point of view. 
The result is a vigorous, original, and lucid 
book of equal interest to theologians and 
philosophers. 

The outcome of lectures delivered at Union 
Theological Seminary and Temple Univer- 
sity, the book actually constitutes only the 
first of three volumes in which Professor 
Kroner plans to outline the historical de- 
velopment in Western philosophy of the re- 
lation between rational speculation and reve- 
lation from Thales to Hegel. And it is one 
of the central theses defended in the lectures 
that it is the relation and tension between 
speculation and revelation (or between the 
secular and sacred approaches to the Ulti- 
mate) which determine the character of phil- 
osophic systems and eras. 

Dr. Kroner has, for many years, been in- 
terested in exploring and clarifying the 
boundary line between philosophy and the 
Christian faith, as have, for example, Paul 
Tillich and Langmead Casserly. It was 
the same task which confronted Clement of 
Alexandria, Origen, Augustine, and the me- 
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dieval thinkers, but which had been aban- 
doned in modern times. Rational speculation 
and revealed theology occupy different do- 
mains and jurisdictions: in a sense, they are 
like two rival nations with adjacent territo- 
ries, but with a disputed province between 
them that continually threatens war. And 
anyone who tries to live at peace in this dis- 
puted province (anyone, in other words, who 
believes in the possibility or necessity of har- 
monizing biblical and rational theology) is 
likely to be accused of being a traitor by 
both sides. 

The present discussion is “historical” 
rather than constructive and makes no claim 
to have solved the problem involved. Even 
so, the author makes clear enough his own 
general position. He rejects both the view 
that dogmatics overthrows natural theology 
and also the view that a merely rational faith 
is adequate. Kroner believes that both re- 
ligion and philosophy, revelatory and ra- 
tional theology, are allies, different forms of 
the same science. Faith is primary, but it is 
neither intrinsically irrational nor unphilo- 
sophical. He sets forth a strong case to show 
that not only did Greek speculation involve 
a religious concern but also that Christian 
theology was deeply influenced by Greek 
philosophy. The early Christian thinkers 
had to break through the limitations of Greek 
thought even as they used its categories. 

More specifically, in this initial volume, 
Kroner shows that the intellectual ventures 
of the Greeks preceded and prepared the way 
for Christian theology, both by their explora- 
tions into the eternal “ground of all things” 
and by their realization that purely specu- 
lative thinking fails to meet the deeply re- 
ligious needs of men. Indeed, it is the central 
thesis of this study, elaborated in eloquent 
detail in the body of the book, that there is 
an element in Greek philosophy that corre- 
sponds to revelation, a fundamental “vision” 
not derived from empirical observation or 
rational analysis, but, rather, intuitively con- 
ceived. This underlying pre-rational prius as 
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to the ultimate essence of the cosmos is an 
analogue to the revealed truth from which 
Christian thinkers took their start. Greek 
speculation assumed a quasi-religious au- 
thority and appearance, especially after the 
great Greek thinkers tried to create a sub- 
stitute for the popular religion of their nation 
(Homeric as well as Dionysian) with which 
they were no longer satisfied. 

After setting the stage by defining the 
opposition of speculation and _ revelation, 
Kroner proceeds in ten chapters to discuss 
such topics as the Greek mind, the conditions 
out of which Greek speculation arose, the 
moral inadequacy of their religions, the rise 
of cosmology and ontology, and the Pytha- 
gorean order. Our author gives the reader 
vivid pictures of Socrates, whose thought 
most closely approached Biblical revelation, 
and of Plato and Aristotle, in whom Greek 
speculation came to full flower. Their meta- 
physical theologies became the forerunner of 
subsequent Christian theology. In the last 
phase, the Stoics developed a speculative re- 
ligion which in many ways anticipated the 
Christian religion. In Philo, too, Greek cate- 
gories and biblical revelation met with fate- 
ful significance for the course of philosophy 
in the subsequent fifteen centuries. 

No writer can cover such a period as pre- 
Christian thought from Thales to Philo with- 
out making statements and interpretations 
about which there will be disagreement ; and 
some of my respected philosopher colleagues 
will object to some of Dr. Kroner’s gen- 
eralizations as too facile or biased. There are 
indeed certain rather arbitrary interpreta- 
tions. But few essays of this sort with which 
I am acquainted has dealt so effectively and 
perceptively with the similarities between 
certain themes in Greek philosophy and bib- 
lical faith. Kroner places the crucial issues 
in an illuminating historical setting, and pro- 
ceeds with boldness and skill to lay the foun- 
dations for a Christian philosophy that will 
do justice to the demands of both reason 
and faith. He never bogs down in the details 
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of conventional scholarship and his Chris- 
tian stance enables him to interpret Greek 
thought with striking freshness and provoca- 
tive insight. 
E, PFUETZE 
The University of Georgia 


The Idea of Revelation in Recent Thought. 
By Joun Battie. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1956. 152 pages. $3.00. 


In these, his Bampton lectures delivered at 
Columbia University in 1954, Dr. Baillie sets 
before himself the task of surveying the body 
of recent writing on the topic of revelation, 
and adds to this his own conclusions. He 
brings before his reader several dozen recent 
authors concerned with this topic, including 
William Temple, Brunner, Barth, Tillich, 
and the Niebuhr brothers. 

The first chapter reminds us of the earlier 
historical understanding of revelation which 
saw it to be a body of communicated knowl- 
edge. Baillie continues by showing that the 
modern emphasis falls upon God’s disclosure 
of Himself in a subject-to-subject relation- 
ship. Not information by communication 
but God’s “unveiling His own hiddenness” 
in communion is the current understanding. 
It is, further, generally agreed that God re- 
veals Himself in action (p. 50). This means 
that revelation is event; and supremely an 
event that destroys death and manifests life 
which occurred two thousand years ago. 
This event made “our salvation secure” but 
f has not yet put it “fully into our hands” 
(p. 56). The Christian has arisen to new 
life, it is true, but this new life is not yet ful- 
filled and will be so fulfilled only in the 
parousia, when Christ appears, and we with 
Him, in glory. 

The revelatory events in history carry no 
revelation to those persons who do not re- 
spond to their revelatory content. “Revela- 
tion is only through events,” says Baillie, yet 
only through those events which appear as 
God’s mighty acts, and only as men are en- 
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abled by the Spirit of God to apprehend and 
receive their revelatory power (p. 78). The 
intercourse of mind and event is here central. 
The response to God’s acts is faith and this 
is a present response, so it can be said that 
God reveals Himself through the past to me 
in the present. The one receiving this revela- 
tion is required to listen and to obey, and 
each of us already possesses far more light 
from God than we have used. 

This book is a very informative and help- 
ful one, full of Baillie’s deep wisdom. Yet 
this reviewer finds himself puzzled by one 
chief aspect of it. In his review of recent 
theological thought, the author of course in- 
cludes Brunner and Tillich. Central to them 
both, and to other writers as well, is the 
emphasis upon revelation as encounter, the 
actual meeting of the living God today with 
the individual person in a revelatory act, ac- 
companied, in Tillich at least, by “ecstasy.” 
In chapters 2 and 3 Baillie seems to be saying 
this also, but then by a shift in perspective 
he interprets the whole in terms of God’s ac- 
tion in history. “We have claimed,” he says, 
“that all revelation is given through history” 
(p. 132). With this shift we seem to find 
ourselves closed off from any direct, living, 
personal contact with God Himself—faced 
instead with a series of historical events 
which, if inspired by God’s Spirit, we may 
apprehend by faith as His “mighty acts” (p. 
62). Rightly attacking revelation as com- 
municated knowledge, Baillie seems to see 
the only other alternative that of revelation 
in historical acts. So God Himself remains 
unknown to us, even in the form of those 
“dependent revelations” which Tillich finds 
so significant. History replaces individual 
experience of the living God. Such a view 
Baillie might wish to defend, but it does not 
represent the main weight of much of the 
contemporary theology which he is claiming 


to interpret. 
J. CALVIN KEENE 


School of Religion, 
Howard University 
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Re-thinking The Christian Message. By W. 
NorMAN PitTENGER. Greenwich: The 
Seabury Press, 1956. xiv + 147 pages. 
$3.25. 


This forcefully written book represents the 
vigorous and timely plea of Dr. Pittenger 
for the development of a “new” Christian 
modernism. The author feels deeply that if 
the redemptive power of Christianity is to 
find more effective release in the life of 
modern man, Christian theologians and 
leaders must cease throwing meaningless (to 
modern man) traditional terminology at to- 
day’s world and work out a more adequate 
synthesis between the abiding values of the 
historic Christian faith and the thought- 
forms of our modern world. 

The author’s criticism of the Neo-ortho- 
dox revolt against liberalism does not mean 
that he is pleading for the old liberalism. He 
is quite aware of the “negations, the reduc- 
tions, the whittlings-away” which marked 
the old liberalism. And he is grateful that 
we are now recovering the emphasis of his- 
toric Christianity ‘“‘on the reality of the living 
God, on the sinfulness of man, on the incar- 
nation,” etc. 

Dr. Pittenger is not satisfied, however, 
with the way things are going in this return 
to Orthodoxy. The elimination of the apolo- 
getical element in theological method, he ar- 
gues, is most unfortunate, for Christianity 
must take seriously modern scientific and 
philosophical thought about the world. 

There is, to be sure, a real “offense” in the 
Christian message. This is the offense which 
it holds to the worldly, the proud, the self- 
centered. Yet “there is a kind of ‘offense’ in 
much of our presentation of Christianity 
which is neither integral to the central as- 
sertions of the Christian message itself, nor 
necessary in making its imperatives vivid and 
compelling to modern men” (p. 15). This 
fallacious concept of Christianity’s offense 
leads some to present the Christian message 
in as “offensive” a manner as_ possible. 
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When Christianity fails to make sense to 
modern man, we often naively assume that 
the trouble is all with those addressed. And 
so we intensify our affirmations of “what the 
church has always said,” we return to “bibli- 
cal theology,” we whip up enthusiasm for 
“definite Church teaching.” Our author ar- 
gues that such ecclesiastical positivism is 
fundamentally erroneous; it is mistakenly 
identified with Christianity’s real offense. 

Dr. Pittenger contends that there are three 
major areas of modern thought which have 
not received sufficient attention by Christian 
thinkers. These are (1) the awareness of 
the vastness of the cosmos, (2) the belief in 
the relativity of ali human knowledge, and 
(3) the modern concept of nature, as the all- 
inclusive reality with which we have to deal. 

The Christian message should be distin- 
guished from the cosmic perspective of the 
biblical writers ; it must be re-stated and re- 
presented “in such terms that it does not ap- 
pear too ‘teeny-weeny’ for the illimitable 
spaces of the unimaginable time-span with 
which men are now familiar” (p. 26). 

The modern belief in the relativity of all 
human knowledge is in conflict with what 
many feel is the claim of Christians, the 
claim, namely, that they possess an absolute 
truth which admits of no doubt. At this 
point, says our author, what we need is “a 
final commitment, coupled with a humility 
which makes no claim to absolutes” (p. 127). 

In view of the “new naturalism” now 
being advocated, there is need for a re-state- 
ment of the supernatural category of Chris- 
tianity, not as a second storey, but “as a per- 
vasive reality operative within the world” 
(p. 28). 

Dr. Pittenger fears that the contemporary 
renaissance of biblical theology, although 
holding many positive values, is often in- 
sufficiently critical ; much of it is “essentially 
a return to a pre-critical position” (p. 109). 
Many advocates of “biblical theology” are 
by-passing, if not repudiating, the historico- 
critical approach to an understanding of the 
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The first modern, definitive and com- 
plete geography of the Holy Land in 
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Based on twenty years’ travel and 
study, lavishly illustrated, meticulously 
organized and carefully documented, 
THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE BIBLE 
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A brilliantly clear study of the mean- 
ing and power of faith in modern life 
by the theologian and thinker whom 
the N.Y. Times calls, “A prophetic 
voice speaking with compelling power 
to our generation.” The N.Y. Times 
Book Review says: “The author consid- 
ers what faith is and is not, the symbols 
and types of faith and the truth and 
the life of faith. The discussion treats 
of history, science, the Bible, the claims 
of Judaism, Mohammedanism, Protes- 
tantism and Catholicism. . . . Paul 
Tillich is one of this generation’s out- 
standing teachers and scholars.” A vol- 
ume in World Perspectives. $2.75 
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Bible. This is regrettable, for the proposed 
dilemma—historical or interpretative study 
of the Bible—is a false dilemma. 

It is difficult to criticize the thought of 
this valuable book, with which the reviewer 
is in such thorough sympathy. One wonders, 
however, whether Dr. Pittenger has ad- 
equately faced up to the major objection to 
apologetics, namely, to the fact that the basic 
Christian message does not seem to have 
great cogency for reason, as it exists in 
many non-Christian intellectual outlooks. 
When our author says, “For us, on this 
planet, there can be no doubt that the his- 
torical event of the life, death, and resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ is the central moment 

. in the God-man relationship” (p. 99), 
he seems to forget that this “us” is only the 
community of the Christian faith. Pittenger 
does not seem to be sufficiently aware of the 
extremely problematical character of the 
common ground (universal reason) which 
Christians share with non-Christians, on the 
basis of which common ground apologetics 
is alone possible. 

However, this book is a must for every 
thoughtful Christian. It represents signif- 
icant and valuable thinking at the vital point 
of the growing edge of contemporary Chris- 
tian thought. 

G. WILBURN 

The Graduate Seminary 

Phillips University 


Natural Religion and Christian Theology. 
By A. Victor Murray. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1956. ix + 168 pages. $3.50. 


Here is another great book by the pres- 
ident of Cheshunt College at Cambridge Uni- 
versity. President Murray has a remarkable 
knack for making theology vital to everyday 
readers and also challenging to his scholarly 
colleagues. He disarmingly admits on page 
three “that the theologians have a gentle 
habit of playing by themselves in a walled 
garden shut off from public view and using 
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a language which nobody else understands,” 
but he completes the sentence by raising a 
question, “but is the problem merely a matter 
of language ?” 

The modern tendency toward increasing 
specialization is not considered by the au- 
thor to be a serious handicap to the com- 
municability of the concepts of theology. He 
is able to say with confidence that “the more 
minute our specialization the more we sense 
the principle of co-ordination that links all 
sciences together.” There are, of course, 
many problems such as the specialized vo- 
cabulary used in each of the sciences and the 
special investigative techniques which are 
peculiarly adapted to each subject of investi- 
gation. These difficulties Dr. Murray does 
not regard as trivial but he does consider the 
possibilities of integration, or, at least a co- 
ordination. 

The common element making possible such 
a co-ordination among the various types of 
scientific inquiry is not merely the human 
interest which all the types purport to serve, 
but, perhaps more important, Dr. Murray’s 
assumption of an inclusive unified existence, 
and the universal laws of logic. He seems 
to suspect that some of his readers may have 
forgotten, if they ever knew, the elementary 
rules of logic. So he finds it necessary to 
reiterate, for example, the axiomatic propo- 
sition that “the conclusions reached in one 
field of scientific research can be relied upon 
only if they do not contradict conclusions in 
some other field.” 

Dr. Murray is comfortably at home in the 
ponderous vocabulary of metaphysics and 
among the statistics of anthropology, but 
in this book which was in substance delivered 
as the Cole lectures at Vanderbilt University 
he takes such fascinating common sense short 
cuts as to say, “to be religious is not only 
part of man’s nature, it is the characteristic 
part.” 

Building upon the raw data of such a na- 
tural religion, there logically evolves a nat- 
ural and scientific theology because “men no 
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sooner experience something than they try 
at once to express it in words and give it a 
meaning.” “Consequently there is an intel- 
lectual element in every experience of re- 
ligion no matter how simple or rudimentary.” 
The raw material coming from nature, from 
the moral law, and from relations of persons 
with one another, when classified and in- 
terpreted becomes the basis of a scientifically 
sound and rationally clear theology. 

Many thoughtful ministers and conscien- 
tious teachers ought to chew well the rich 
meat of this book for it is readily assimilated 
and will nourish well the sinews of their 
minds. Traditionalists may cry heresy and 
existentialists may groan that we are requir- 
ing them to use logic. But readers for whom 
no one has yet spoken the last word in the- 
ology will be refreshed and encouraged. 

The book is organized in six chapters with 
an appendix on Christian experience and 
Jung’s psychology. The chapter titles are: 
(1) The Subject Matter of Theology, (2) 
Psychological Considerations: Needs and 
Processes, (3) Psychological Considerations : 
Personal Relationships, Human and Divine, 
(4) Anthropological Considerations: Expe- 
rience Standardized in Institutions, (5) An- 
thropological Considerations: Experience 
Explained by Projection, (6) The Finality 
of Christianity. In the final chapter, Dr. 
Murray talks about the cosmic aspect of re- 
ligion and acknowledges the progressive na- 
ture of revelation. The finality of Jesus 
Christ is found in the unique completeness 
and adequacy with which he answers all of 
the questions that are asked from the depth 
and the breadth of human consciousness and 
needs, 

President Murray allows himself a few 
testamental homilies of which this is a fair 
sample: “there is all the difference between 
listening to a symphony of Beethoven and 
reading an analytical programme about it. 
Yet this is not an unfair parallel with the 
total effect that Christ makes on a man com- 
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pared with the intellectual systematizing of 
what happens.” 
Harris David ERICKSON 
Evansville College 


THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS 


The Dead Sea Scriptures, in English Trans- 
lation with Introduction and Notes. By 
Theodor H. Gaster. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday Anchor Books. 1956. x + 
350 pages. $0.95. 


The reader of Edmund Wilson’s The 
Scrolls from the Dead Sea found himself at 
a loss, if he was honest enough to register 
such feelings, since there was next to nothing 
of actual quotations from the Qumran litera- 
ture. In Millar Burrows’ The Dead Sea 
Scrolls, large parts of the major sectarian 
writings from Cave I could be read in trans- 
lation. But in the edition here under review 
we find the most complete edition of Qumran 
material available in any edition or transla- 
tion, some even from the most significant 
Cave IV. Now, a couple of months after 
Gaster’s translation appeared (September 
1956), there is very little that can be added 
(see, however, Allegro’s article “Further 
Messianic References in Qumran Litera- 
ture,” Journal of Biblical Literature 15 
(1956), pp. 174-87, with text, translation 
and notes to “Patriarchal Blessings,” and 
“Florilegia” from Cave IV). Thus Gaster 
makes available to the common reader many 
of the texts which have been the basis for 
the more recent discussions about the Scrolls, 
e.g., the whole of the Hymns (1 QH) the 
pesher Nahum (4 OpNah) and what he calls 
“A Manual of Discipline for the Future Con- 
gregation of Israel” (1 QSa). The value of 
the edition is enhanced by an excellent ana- 
lytical index. 

To those who have studied the Qumran 
material in other translations, Gaster’s text 
will appear strikingly different. Without 
prejudging the matter, we may say that this 
is an interesting alternative to the type of 
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translation produced by other editors. It is 
so not only because in the non-literary docu- 
ments Gaster consciously “aims to reproduce 
the original in idiomatic English. The same 
liberties have been taken in breaking up the 
sequences of the Hebrew sentences, render- 
ing copulas by punctuation-marks, and the 
like, as would readily be permitted—even ex- 
pected—in any version of a modern work” 
(p. vi f.). This sounds harmless enough, but 
it actually amounts to a drastic change. This 
change is brought about by choosing a more 
abstract meaning of the words where other 
translators have used the concrete. So, e.g., 
we find “will rest on a basis of truth” (p. 
55), instead of “will be established in truth ;” 
“the formal state of purity, . . . degree of 
purity . . . regarded as outside the state of 
purity” (p. 51 f.) where the text refers only 
to the “Purity” as a technical term for the 
most holy rites and their media (the water, 
the meal, etc.), and that in the context of 
concrete and casuistic discipline. 

The reason for this difference in transla- 
tion is easy to find in the paramount inten- 
tion of Gaster. He considers the Qumran 
community as a group of mystics. Especially 
in their Hymns he finds a community where 
the members “achieved, in short, what mys- 
tics term the ‘unitive state’ ” ; he dedicates his 
book “To the Memory of the Men of Qum- 
ran,” who arrived at “the sound mystic 
sense” in which “man may live even on earth 
in a dimension of eternity” (p. 7). It is ap- 
parently this contention of Gaster which has 
made it meaningful to him to entitle his edi- 
tion The Dead Sea Scriptures: testimonies 
of the men of Qumran deserve not only our 
study and our historical curiosity, but our 
reading “from the point of view of what they 
offer to religious thought and insight” (p. 
28). 

Once the reader is critically aware of this 
basic interpretation on the basis of which 
Gaster translates and to some extent even 
modernizes the texts from Qumran, he will 
be able to profit greatly from this edition, 
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and he will look forward to the promised 
publication of the detailed notes on the orig- 
inal text, since already in this popular edition 
there is a wealth of philological and other 
suggestions, which deserve closer attention. 

But at this point the reader will primarily 
find a healthy reminder of the fact that so 
much of similarities and dissimilarities really 
depend on how we choose, or are compelled, 
to translate. He will learn about the mislead- 
ing connotations of the term coined “Teacher 
of Righteousness”; Gaster considers it a 
title for more than one person and really 
meaning “the true expounder of the Law.” 
He will profit from the references to compar- 
ative material from the Ancient Near East 
and from the Hellenistic surroundings. He 
will find fresh suggestions about similarities 
with the New Testament, where the rela- 
tion to the Epistle of James is underscored 
for good reasons. On the other hand, Gaster 
is emphatic in pointing out that the Scrolls 
have “no trace of any of the cardinal the- 
ological concepts . . . which make Chris- 
tianity a distinctive faith” (p. 12, 18-20). 
The examples given are interestingly enough 
“the incarnate Godhead, Original Sin, re- 
demption on the Cross.” In this connection 
it is significant that Gaster does not find the 
Qumran meals to be considered as an antici- 
pation of the Messianic Banquet (cf. e.g. Lk. 
22:30). The text which to most of us pic- 
tures them thus (1 QSa) is understood as 
a regulation on rank and procedure (p. 309 
f.). 

It is indicative of Gaster’s whole interpre- 
tation that the category of anticipation has 
been swallowed up in the timeless and beau- 
tiful sea of mysticism “where man may live 
even on earth in a dimension of eternity.” 
One has. to raise serious questions at this 
point. Even if, to be sure, elements from 
Qumran reoccur in later Jewish mysticism 
in such a setting, the Qumran texts are pri- 
marily concerned with a salvation in history, 
not away from history. Gaster himself ad- 
mits this in his own way by speaking of how 
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CHRISTIAN ETHICS 


GEORGIA HARKNESS. With application to contemporary problems, 
this new treatise on the biblical foundations of Christian action shows 
that the Gospels provide the adequate guide for Christian ethics. $3.75 


HEBREW MAN 


LUDWIG KOHLER. This historical study of the thought, physical char- 
acteristics, religion, and folkways of the people of the Bible offers new 
insight into the strict mores of the Hebrew people. $2.50 


THE MESSAGE OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL 


ERIC L. TITUS. Of particular interest to ministers, teachers, and stu- 
dents is this new commentary on the Gospel of John which finds the 
Spirit—not the Logos—the central idea. $3.50 


MODERN SCIENCE AND CHRISTIAN BELIEFS 


ARTHUR F. SMETHURST. A frank and honest discussion of the prob- 
lems arising in the field of religion and modern science—showing that 
there is no ground for hostility between these compatible areas. $4 


HOW TO WORK WITH CHURCH GROUPS 


MARY ALICE DOUTY. For every church school teacher and leader, 
from kindergarten to superintendent, here is a practical application 
of the principles of group activity and democratic group leadership. 

$2.50 


FAITH IN CONFLICT 


CARLYLE MARNEY. A careful investigation of the modern thinking 
man—committed Christian, seeker, or agnostic-who comes to grips 
with the claims of the Christian religion. $2.50 


PERSONALITY AND RELIGION 


PAUL E. JOHNSON. In bringing together the studies in personality 
and those in religion, Dr. Johnson integrates the contributions of 
Freud, Lewin, Sullivan, and Allport. Four chapters of case studies. 

May 6. $4.50 
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“in a strange juxtaposition” with ideas 
which leads him to quote Evelyn Underhill 
“the community took a severely practical 
view of what was going to happen when the 
time for the world’s renewal fell due” (p. 8 
f.). What to Gaster is a “strange juxtapo- 
sition” is rather a tension between the actual 
eschatological views, which to them were the 
heart of the matter, and the mysticism which 
enlightened men of our own age are happy to 
recognize and anxious to present to us for 
the good of our souls as Scripture. 
KRISTER STENDAHL 
Harvard Divinity School 


The Dead Sea Scrolls and the Bible. By Ro- 
LAND E. Murpny. Westminster, Mary- 
land: Newman Press, 1956. xi + 119 
pages. $1.50. 


The stated purpose of this paperback pre- 
sentation on the Qumran decuments is to in- 
troduce the average reader “to the story of 
the scrolls, their finding and their bearing 


on the Bible” (p. viii). In three chapters 
Professor Murphy has fulfilled his purpose 
in an admirable fashion. 

In chapter one (pp. 1-26) he deals suc- 
cinctly with the finding, work on, and gen- 
eral nature of the scrolls, as well as the ex- 
cavated ruins, the production of the scrolls, 
and the explorations at Wadi Murabaat and 
Khirbet Mird. Although there is nothing 
new here for the scholar, the average reader 
will gain a great amount of useful informa- 
tion with a minimum of effort. 

Such brevity is fraught with dangers. On 
page 8 the impression is left that the scriptor- 
tum was on the second floor of the “refec- 
tory.” In the discussion of who the Qum- 
ranites were, the author shows unnecessary 
caution in identifying them with the Essenes 
while rightly pointing out that there are 
“several unresolved discrepancies” between 
the two. 

In chapter two Dr. Murphy deals prin- 
cipally with the Old Testament text and the 
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value of the scrolls for its study. He reviews 
very briefly the versions of the Old Testa- 
ment, pointing out with caution the value 
which the Qumran documents have for the 
study of the Septuagint. Textual criticism 
is discussed in a very helpful fashion for the 
lay reader. The author then summarizes in 
eight succinct sections the value which the 
scrolls have for the study of the Old Test- 
ament: the traditional Hebrew text has not 
been seriously corrupted ; we now know that 
“no uniform text was accepted by all the 
Jewish communities” (p. 40) ; some original 
readings have been recovered ; some biblical 
books were edited in Babylonia and others 
in Egypt; the late date of some books will 
now have to be abandoned. Finally he states 
that the Qumran documents throw light upon 
both the Hebrew and Aramaic languages. 
The third chapter dealing with the relation 
of the scrolls to the New Testament is the 
longest (pp. 55-104). After summarizing 
the similarities and differences between John 
the Baptist and the Qumranites the author 
concludes that “the evidence .. . is not 
strong enough to warrant the statement that 
he was a member” (p. 63). Ina long section 
(pp. 64-79) devoted to the writings of St. 
John and the Qumran documents, Murphy 
finds numerous parallels but is careful to 
point out that “the specific Christian revela- 
tion—God’s sending His only-begotten Son 
into the world to teach and to redeem man- 
kind by His death—is simply not found in 
Qumran” (p. 69). A surprising number 
of similarities between the Sermon on the 
Mount and the scrolls are noted but again 
a striking difference is stated: “the New 
Testament ideal of moral perfection far 
transcends the Qumran teaching” (p. 83). 
A long section on the Acts and Epistles 
brings out numerous parallels between the 
early church and the Qumran community. 
After disposing of the identification of Jesus 
and the Teacher of Righteousness, Murphy 
adds as a parting shot: “his (i.e. Dupont 
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Sommer) airy parallels may be relegated to 
the limbo of abortive theories” (p. 104). 

A chronological listing of main events, a 
useful chart showing dates and relationships 
of major Old Testament versions, four pho- 
tographs, and a map add to the interest of 
this book which ranks high in scholarly com- 
petency among those designed for lay read- 


ers on this subject. 


H. NEIL RICHARDSON 
Syracuse University 


THE BIBLE 


The Bible for Family Reading. By JosePH 
Garr and CHEsTER C. McCown. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Company, 1956. xxv + 
752 pages. $7.50. 


One does not attempt to review the Bible 
—one may review a particular edition of it. 
This is something rather special in the way 
of a unique edition of the Scriptures, de- 
signed for extensive or general reading 
rather than devotional purposes, though the 
latter is not precluded, depending on the 
taste of the reader. 

The Old Testament is prepared by Joseph 
Gaer, known for his books on the Lore of 
the Old and New Testaments. In the New 
Testament part he is assisted by Chester C. 
McCown, Dean Emeritus of the Pacific 
School of Religion and widely known for 
his works in the New Testament field and 
in Biblical Archaeology. 

This volume is issued with introductions 


Ito the major areas of Law, History, Proph- 


ets, the Story of Jesus, et cetera, as well as 
short notes on most of the Books. There is 
an excellent table of contents, properly in- 
dicative of what to expect, and a section of 
Notes and Excisions in each Testament, sum- 
marizing the omitted materials in simple but 
brief terms—a unique and effective arrange- 
ment, 

The book is well bound in heavy cloth. 
The pages are well designed and printed to 
facilitate easy and natural reading, with no 


double columns. The text leans heavily on 
the King James Version but does not follow 
it slavishly ; occasionally becoming independ- 
ent if the original tongues warrant such a 
departure. There is no mechanical verse ar- 
rangement, but good paragraphing through- 
out, and good topical headings to indicate 
the content of the sections. It is all printed 
in prose, however, even the great books of 
poetry like Job and Psalms, which is a 
strange move to this reviewer, who may be a 
bit traditional with respect to literary form, 
but it seems to fit in with the editors’ de- 
signs for good reading this way. 

The publishers’ jacket makes some inter- 
esting claims: eliminating 38,000 verse num- 
bers, 15,000 “ands” not intended as con- 
nectives, and all genealogies and duplication 
of materials. “All obscurities and archaisms 
are eliminated, so that every member of the 
family who can read, can read the text with- 
out difficulty” (xiii), a further claim that 
seems pretty well justified. It is something 
of a “short Bible” but not just in the sense 
of being a smaller book. It is rather a mas- 
terpiece of careful selection of significant ma- 
terials and arranged so as to encourage the 
reading thereof as great literature and find 
pleasure in so doing. 

In a Preface, “The Bible, Our Inheri- 
tance,” the editors emphasize the influence 
of the Bible on our culture,. literature, and 
life all about us, in the names of people we 
know, towns and cities, our speech and arts, 
et cetera. But in spite of all this, they remind 
us that “our generation does not know the 
Bible,” a claim that most college teachers of 
Bible will doubtless heartily echo. 

Much of this trouble is due to the many 
complexities, duplications and anachronisms, 
inherent in such a book or collection of books 
as the Bible. It is in order to simplify these 
matters that this special edition has been pre- 
pared. In support of this view the jacket 
quite appropriately quotes II Maccabees: 
2:25: “We have been careful that they who. 
read might have delight and that they who 
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are desirous to commit to memory might 
have ease, and that all into whose hands it 
comes might have profit.” This is a worthy 
aim, and it seems to have been well achieved 
in this book. We think it should have wide 
circulation and usage. 

CHARLES F. NESBITT 

W off ord College 


The Ten Commandments. By SOLOMON 
GotpMAN. Edited and with an Introduc- 
tion by Maurice Samuel. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1956. xxv + 
225 pages. $3.75. 

The material for this volume has been 
selected and edited from the manuscript 
which Rabbi Goldman had prepared for the 
third volume of the general commentary 
planned by him on the Old Testament. Two 
volumes of the larger work have already ap- 
peared: The Book of Books, and In The 
Beginning. The death of Dr. Goldman in 
1953 seemingly brought the project to an un- 
timely end, but the careful work of Maurice 
Samuel, author of The World of Sholom 
Aleichem, has made possible the publication 
of this volume which presents a complete 
study of the Ten Commandments. The world 
of biblical scholarship is enriched because of 
Mr. Samuel’s scholarly work and thoughtful- 
ness. Other publications are promised by 
Rabbi Goldman’s literary executors. 

Both the editor and the author show in- 
timate knowledge of the field of critical bibli- 
cal scholarship, both Jewish and Christian. 
Editor and author alike show some concern 
with the alleged alliance between followers 
of Wellhausen and proponents of anti-Sem- 
itism. There is also fear that proper recog- 
nition has not been made of critical Jewish 
scholarship. The foreword by the editor 
serves to recognize some easily forgotten 
contributions of Jewish scholars. However, 
not all readers, Jewish or Christian, will be 
able to accept Goldman’s quoted statement, 
“Someone has well said that Hegel begat 
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Vatke, Vatke begat Wellhausen, and Well- 
hausen begat Delitzsch. It may now be added 
that Delitzsch begat Die Grosse Tduschung, 
Die Grosse Tauschung begat Fort mit dem 
Alten Testament and all of them had no little 
share in the composition of Mein Kampf” (p. 
XXVv). 

The main part of the volume is divided 
into two major sections: Text and General 
Commentary, and, Textual Commentary. In 
the first section is included a new translation 
of Chapters 19 and 20 of Exodus. Exodus 
19 is used as the basis of the first discussion 
entitled The Giving of the Law. The editor 
summarizes Goldman’s purpose and outline 
in these words: “Thus we have a prologue, 
then a one-act drama, which is a monologue 
by the Divinity, and then an epilogue; the 
one-act drama was, in Goldman’s view, the 
greatest in the history of mankind” (p. ix). 
Basic throughout the work is the Theophany. 
God appeared and uttered the Decalogue. 
The closing verses of this great drama (Ex. 
20:15-18) are used as the basis of portray- 
ing the effect of the Theophany upon the 
people. The second major section of the 
book is a detailed discussion and exegesis 
of Exodus 19 :1-20 :18. 

As in preceding volumes, Goldman draws 
heavily upon Rabbinic and Christian tradi- 
tions. Documentary analysis, at least of this 
section of Holy Writ, is summarily dismissed. 
This is an entity and God, not Moses, is au- 
thor. And no consideration is given to the 
possibility that the Decalogue may at first 
have had only tribal significance and only 
later came to be recognized as having uni- 
versal and international significance. 

Despite the reviewer’s inability to accept 
some of the major positions of the book, he 
commends it to all careful students of the 
Ten Commandments. The treatment is that 
of a devoutly religious man who has found 
real undergirding from biblical law. He 
therefore brings many rich insights which 
will enable us to gain some appreciation of 
implications not formerly recognized by us. 
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—— Selected RONALD Books 


The Teaching of Religion in 


American Higher Education 
CHRISTIAN GAUSS, Editor, late of Princeton University 


Prepared at the request of the National 
Council on Religion in Higher Educa- 
tion and the Edward W. Hazen Founda- 
tion, this volume offers the views of five 
educators on the teaching of religion in 
our colleges. Among major topics dis- 
cussed are: the qualifications and train- 
ing of teachers, the problem of suitable 


courses, and the various viewpoints con- 
cerning such instruction in publicly sup- 
ported institutions. The book was thor- 
oughly integrated in joint meetings of 
the several writers. “An extremely able 
volume.” CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR. 
158 pp. $2.75 


Christian Theology and Natural Science 


Some Questions on Their Relations 
E. L. MASCALL, Oxford University 


Written by a distinguished theologian 
with an exceptional background in sci- 
ence, this book demonstrates that the 
notion of a basic conflict between sci- 
ence and religion is without basis. After 
a historical and critical account of con- 
flicts between scientists and theologians, 
a number of specific problems are dis- 


cussed, including arguments for the ex- 
istence of the soul, the purpose of crea- 
tion, etc. This examination is conducted 
in the light of recent scientific discov- 
eries but also with regard for the tradi- 
tional doctrines of the Christian church. 
328 pp. $4.50 


History of Christianity, 1650-1950 


Secularization of the West 
JAMES HASTINGS NICHOLS, University of Chicago 


This perceptive book examines the 
changing relation of the Christian faith 
to society, culture, and the state from 
the treaty of Westphalia to the present 
day. Designed as a textbook for courses 
in religion or church history, this im- 
portant study is also of value to all who 


wish an authoritative survey of the pres- 
ent state of Christianity. “There is noth- 
ing which presents such a full and well- 
rounded survey of the church during the 
modern period.” WILHELM Pauck, Un- 
ion Theological Seminary. 439 pp. $5.00 


Ways of Faith 
An Introduction to Religion 
JOHN A. HUTCHINSON, Columbia University; and 
JAMES ALFRED MARTIN, Jr., Amherst College 


A comprehensive introduction to reli- 
gion which describes and compares the 
doctrines, devotional practices, and his- 
torical origins and growth of the major 
living religions. The book includes a 
stimulating discussion of the develop- 
ment of the modern mind and its reli- 
gious attitudes, and an analysis of the 


—THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


practical alternatives with which the 
principal faiths are confronted if they 
are to sustain their spiritual vitality. The 
Eastern religions are also explored. 
“. .. surely one of the finest books 
available for college teaching.” THE 
Pastor. 511 pp. $5.00 


15 E. 26th St., N. Y. 
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His amazing knowledge of rabbinic tradition 
(and Christian) would by itself make the 
book worth study. And the carefully com- 
piled bibliography will be found by many to 
be worth frequent consultation. Once more 
we are indebted to Rabbi Goldman “of 
blessed memory.” 
WALTER G. WILLIAMS 
The lliff School of Theology 


The Prophets. By Jutius A. BeweR. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1956. 663 
pages. $5.95. 


This is the bound edition of Bewer’s book- 
lets on the Old Testament prophets. The 
first volume of Harper’s Annotated Bible 
Series came out in 1949. Others have ap- 
peared periodically and Bewer’s last The 
Book of Daniel in 1955. While the author’s 
work was in progress of publication, several 
volumes in the New Testament series by 
Grant also made their appearance. 

Professor Bewer’s death on August 31, 


1953 brought to a close a life of biblical 
scholarship. The present volume is a fitting 


climax for a devoted teacher. His well- 
known book The Literature of the Old Test- 
ament received this high commendation some 
years ago (Interpretation, October 1949, p. 
491): “one of the most noteworthy volumes 
on the Old Testament to appear in this cen- 
tury.” Since this reviewer has used Bewer’s 
booklets as they appeared, he has found 
them to be worthy of such praise. 

In the last six years, the various sections 
of this book have been reviewed in our Jour- 
nal and elsewhere, and extended comments 
would be superfluous here. A teacher or 
minister can give this book (or booklets) to 
discerning laymen with great confidence. 
Bewer improves upon the Authorized Ver- 
sion by presenting prose as prose and poetry 
as poetry. His literary skill and critical eval- 
uation reveal a man who knew the Old Test- 
ament from the inside out, from the heart to 
the periphery. This reviewer was at first 
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disappointed that Bewer did not use a mod- 
ern version, such as An American Transla- 
tion when he first started his study. Now, 
however, he has changed his mind and feels 
that the Authorized Version is the correct 
version to be thus annotated. If the begin- 
ning biblical student and layman would con- 
sult the Revised Standard Version in connec- 
tion with Bewer’s study, the weakness and 
inadequacy of the Authorized Version will 
be apparent. The paragraph headings and 
the introduction to each book are especially 
helpful. Points of controversy and critical 
problems which Bewer raises must be left 
to technical scholars. May this work long 
remain as a monument to a great and out- 
standing scholar. 
Wm. CARDWELL Prout 
The Methodist Church, 
Howell, Michigan 


The Gospel of John, Volume I, chs. 1-12; 
Volume II, chs. 13-21 and The Epistles of 
John. By Frepertck C. Grant. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1956. I, % 
pages ; II, 57 pages. $.95 each. 


These volumes are the 13th and the 14th 
of the well-known Harper’s Annoted Bible 
Series and like their predecessors they are a 
bargain, in the paperback field. Their value 
is far above their modest price. After an in- 
troduction and an outline the King James 
Version is printed on the upper part of the 
pages and the middle and lower parts are 
crammed with a wealth of comments, both 
informative and interpretative. The small 
size type allows much to be printed in the 
limited space of 150 pages. Professor 
Grant’s immense learning enriches all pages. 

The personal influence of the Fourth Gos- 
pel is strikingly evident in the fact that since 
1952 we have seen the publication of im- 
portant books, mostly commentaries, on John 
by Howard, Dodd, Barrett, Lightfoot, and 
Grant. It is interesting and instructive to 
put these works side by side for comparative 
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study. Space limits provide only for a short 
statement of some of Grant’s valuable view- 
points. 

John is a unique writing, a prose poem, 
or like to a sacred drama. “One ought to 
read the Gospel of John on his knees” 
(I, 7). The author aims to write authentic 
history but for him history is more in mean- 
ings of events than in descriptive narration. 
Evidence is very slight that he used earlier 
Gospels. His work is “more theological, 
more philosophical, more poetic, more sym- 
bolical and allegorical” (I, 13-14). Nor is 
he dependent on Paul. In a Gospel, ad- 
dressed to the educated, he intended to bring 
out a mew and deeper interpretation of 
Christ. His polemic is against Jews and 
Gnosticism, especially the latter. He estab- 
lishes Jesus as really and truly man against 
the Docetic form of Gnosticism. He presents 
a unique and distinct view of Christ’s divine 
origin and nature, starting from the circle 
of ideas about the Word. His plan aside 
from a brief prologue (1:1-18) and appendix 
(21) is in two parts: Jesus’ work in the 
world (1:19-12:50) and his return to the 
Father (13-20). Ephesus is most generally 
favored as his place of writing and the date is 
any time between A.D. 75-125. Grant holds 
that it is obvious that the author was not 
John, the son of Zebedee, nor the “Beloved 
Disciple” (I, 17). “He can scarcely have 
been himself a Jew” (I, 21). Grant is not- 
ably reserved about any identification of the 
evangelist. 

The commentary is rich in references to 
the Old Testament and to other Jewish 
writings and to relevant material from con- 
temporary Greek sources and from Church 
Fathers. The deep religious insights of John 
are brought forth like treasures both old and 
new. Grant does not hesitate to discard some 
of the favorite or modern homiletical and 
exegetical interpretations (II, 28) or to 
claim an occasional gloss (I, 35). The text 
of the King James version is replaced by 
many more accurate readings. A commen- 
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tary as good as this one deserves an index. 
Among the many details a few appear to be 
questionable. The section 6: 14-71 cannot 
be “unique and unparalleled in other gos- 
pels” when verses 16-21 report the walking 
on the sea, nor are five loaves too large a 
lunch for a hungry boy (1, 42) when a friend 
needs three for an unexpected midnight 
guest (Lk.11:5). The references in Euse- 
bius, Church History should read I11.39.17. 
It is doubtful that “many of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets were northerners” when the 
northern kingdom was destroyed in 722 B.C. 
What is the evidence that the Sanhedrin sat 
in the treasury (I, 55)? The Mishnah twice 
reports that it sat in the Hall of Hewn Stone 
(San.II :2; Mid. 5:4). 

About one half of Volume II is given to 
the Epistles of John. These Epistles come 
from the same circle and period as the Gos- 
pel. About 20 ideas are cited as parallels be- 
tween the Gospel and the Epistles and 8 are 
listed in the Epistles which are not in the 
Gospel. The Epistles have a different prac- 
tical purpose but neither Gospel nor Epistles 
should be read without references to the 
other. I John sets forth the true faith and 
the life of the Church before Judgment. II 
John is a warning against false teachers and 
III John is against Diotrephes who disre- 
garded the Elder’s directions. Here again 
the commentary is weighty with references 
and filled with insights into the mind of the 
Elder. 

Dwicut M. Beck 
Syracuse University 


Jesus Christ, the Risen Lord. By Fioyp V. 
Fitson. New York: Abingdon Press, 
1956. 288 pages. $4.00. 


This is a book dealing with biblical the- 
ology, not a survey of New Testament 
thought. Biblical theology, according to Dr. 
Filson, is not a gift of God to man as a pas- 
sive receiver; it comes out of the struggle 
Nor is bibli- 


of a divine-human encounter. 
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cal theology one of a simple unified quality ; 
its unity comes out of diversity of thought 
patterns, but there is still a unity in the New 
Testament (and in the Bible), because it 
centers in a God who works in Israel, Christ, 
and the Church. Dr. Filson is correct in his 
sub-title, which describes his book as “a 
biblical theology based on the resurrection,” 
since every fact of our New Testament writ- 
ings is colored by the beliefs and interpre- 
tations of the post-resurrection Christian 
community. 

The chapters of this book have been tested 
by the author in seminary courses on biblical 
theology at McCormick Theological Sem- 
inary and Perkins School of Theology. A 
perusal of the outline of the volume reveal 
the careful organization behind the con- 
tents of the pages, each chapter filled with 
sub-headings and a numbcring of the points 
which follow the sub-titles. As one reads the 
materials, one is not left wondering what the 
author meant to say, for the outline is logical 
and succinct. Nor has the author lost him- 


self in esoteric theological verbiage, which 
sometimes becomes an indoor sport of the- 
ologians. The language is clear, understand- 
able, poignant; the chapters will thus be of 
value for the non-technical student as well 


as of worth to the biblical scholar. An ex- 
cellent bibliography is found in the footnotes 
of many pages, which will guide the reader 
to ampler appreciation of biblical concepts 
mentioned by the author. The eleven chap- 
ters deal with (1) a method of approaching 
biblical theology, (2) the Cross, (3) the 
Kingdom, (4) a variety of Christological 
titles, (5) the relationship of Christ to Israel 
and the Old Testament, (6) the work of the 
Spirit in the life of the individual and the 
Church, (7) and the meaning of salvation for 
the individual and society. An excellent in- 
dex of biblical passages, persons, and sub- 
jects, covering more than eight pages, offers 
a careful guide for the reader. 

This is a worthy addition to the solid books 
on New Testament theology; it will make a 
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very good text for college and seminary 
courses ; it should find a place also in church 
libraries, for the idiom of the book will reach 
the lay reader as well as the student in col- 
lege or seminary. 
THOMAS S. KEPLER 
Graduate School of Theology, 
Oberlin College 


CHURCH HISTORY 


Early Latin Theology. Ed. S. L. Greenslade. 
The Library of Christian Classics, Vol. V. 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1956. 
415 pages. $5.00. 


A Scholastic Miscellany. Ed. E. R. Fair- 
weather. The Library of Christian Clas- 
sics, Vol. X. Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1956. 457 pages. $5.00. 


The early Latin Fathers are defined as 
those prior to Augustine, the most eminent 
of whom are Tertullian, Cyprian, Ambrose, 
and Jerome. Writings of each of these men 
are represented in the volume edited by 
S. L. Greenslade. Since the Church was a 
central concern of the Latin Fathers and 
since it is a subject that does not receive 
much attention in the writings of the Greek 
Fathers published in the Library of Chris- 
tian Classics, the editor has given unity and 
individuality to this volume by making the 
Church its central theme. The result is 2 
fascinating selection of materials that deal 
with very concrete and practical issues in the 
life of the Church as well as with the defini- 
tion of its nature and constitution. 

The developing western theory of the 
Church from Irenaeus through Tertullian to 
Cyprian is represented by Tertullian’s De 
Praescriptionibus Haereticorum and Cypti- 
an’s De Catholicae Ecclesiae Unitate. The 
relation of the Church to society in genera 
is illustrated by Tertullian’s De Idolotatri 
and some letters of Jerome. The accounts o! 
the dramatic conflicts of Ambrose with the 
imperial authorities contained in his cor 
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INTERPRETATIONS 
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By GEORGE SANTAYANA 


An American classic in the philosophy 
of religion and culture which attempts 
to broaden the discussion between re- 
ligion and modern thought. 


TBg 302 pages $1.45 
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WORSHIP 


By EVELYN UNDERHILL 


The definitive study of the nature and 
expression of worship in the various 
Christian groups: early Christian, 
Catholic, Orthodox, Anglican, Evan- 
gelical, Free Church and Quaker. 
““Must’ reading”—Christian Century 
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CHRISTIANITY 


By LUDWIG FEUERBACH 


A classic 1gth century study which in- 
fluenced such thinkers as Marx, Buber, 
Nietzsche, Freud, Kierkegaard and 
Sartre. “A most effective headstart over 
modern theology."-KARL BARTH. 
Introduction by Karl Barth. Foreword 
by H. Richard Niebuhr. TBii 384 


pages $1.45 
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By MARTIN BUBER 


“The greatest living Jewish philoso- 
pher offers in this first American vol- 
ume, an interpretation of Western 
thinking and believing which promises 
to give the word ‘existentialism’ a new 
category of meaning.”—REINHOLD 
NIEBUHR. TBi2 192 pages $1.15, 
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respondence serve to illustrate his concep- 
tion of the relationship of Church and State, 
a conception that was destined to become 
normative. Cyprian’s letters dealing with 
the baptismal controversy and the problem of 
the lapsed Christians disclose a narrowing 
definition of the Church, and other letters of 
Ambrose and Jerome discuss the training 
and duties of the clergy. The introductory 
discussions are balanced and judicious. 

As its title suggests, A Scholastic Miscel- 
lany is composed largely of fragments de- 
signed to illustrate the varied interests of 
the great theologians of the eleventh, twelfth, 
and thirteenth centuries. Unlike Professor 
Greenslade’s volume, this one has no central 
theme or organizing principle. It is a mosaic 
with excerpts too brief to present an ex- 
tended development of thought. The one 
exception to this general pattern are the 
selections from the writings of Anselm of 
Canterbury, “the father of scholasticism,” 
which occupy forty-three per cent of the vol- 
ume, and deal with the basic themes of faith 
and reason, the incarnation, original sin, and 
the developing “Marian” piety. The re- 
mainder of the volume is composed of 
twenty-two items from sixteen different au- 
thors, many of them of intense human inter- 
est. 

The general introduction is a vigorous 
apologetic for the intellectual achievements 
of medieval Christendom, with detailed and 
overwhelming annotation. Exhaustive bibli- 
ographies are provided for the Middle Ages 
in general, medieval history, the medieval 
church, medieval culture, medieval theology, 
medieval philosophy, and other aspects of 
medieval thought, as well as more specialized 
bibliographies dealing with the specific texts 
that are reproduced. In other words, this is 
a volume for the scholar as well as for the 
general reader. 

S. Hupson 

Colgate Rochester Divinity School 
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The Theology of Calvin. By WILHELM Nir. 
sEL. Philadelphia: Westminister Press, 
1956. 254 pages. $4.00. 


It is with considerable satisfaction that we 
welcome this English translation of Niesel’s 
important work on Calvin’s theology. The 
original German text appeared in 1938 and 
it has been since that time a valuable refer. 
ence text for students of Calvin’s thought, 
Harold Knight, the translator, has performed 
his task well. The book deserves the wider 
circulation which will come with the appear. 
ance of this English version. 

Niesel gives us a comprehensive discus- 
sion of the chief doctrines of Calvin. 4 
chapter is devoted to each of these topics: 
the knowledge of God, the Trinity, creation 
and providence, sin, the law of God, the 
Old and New Testaments, the Mediator, 
the grace of Christ, the life of a Christian, 
prayer, God’s eternal election, the Church, 
the sacraments, and secular government. The 
order of the topics is that of the Jnstitutes. 
The author undertakes the study of these 
fundamental doctrines in an attempt to elv- 
cidate the essence of Calvin’s theology. 

In the opening chapter, “The Present 
State of Critical Studies,” Niesel formulates 
his problem. Despite the appearance of many 
works on Calvin’s theology, “Calvin re 
search suffers from the defect that the golden 
thread which runs through it has not ye 
been discovered.” Various doctrines—divint 
glory, predestination, faith, et cetera—have 
been offered as the key doctrine from which 
the rest of the Calvinistic system is to lt 
derived. Other students contend that th 
theology is an aggregation of doctrines whici 
are logical or metaphysical opposites. Niesel 
theme is that the problems of Calvin’s the 
ology do not arise from questions of struc 
ture nor from those of content, “but from th 
fact that it makes a serious attempt to 
theology.” That is, the object in view alway 
is the living God expressed in Jesus Chris 
attested by the Holy Scriptures. “Jesu 
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Christ controls not only the content but also 
the form of Calvinistic thought.” In the Jn- 
stitutes, Calvin expounds the contents of 
Scripture in order to guide the reader to true 
piety, which is the knowledge of the Incar- 
nate Lord. 

Niesel’s survey of the chief topics of the 
Institutes is, then, an attempt to examine the 
salient features of the theology to discover if 
this is the authentic and general theme of 
Calvin’s thought. Both laymen and ministers 
can turn to this book for a clear and sound 
treatment of the chief concepts of the Re- 
former. 

WALTER E, STUERMANN 

University of Tulsa 


Christian Perfection and American Meth- 
odism. By JoHN LELAND PETERS. New 
York: Abingdon Press, 1956. 252 pages. 
$4.00. 


“This study is the result of a desire to dis- 
cover certain facts about John Wesley’s doc- 
trine of Christian perfection and in particu- 
lar to learn what happened to it in the years 
following Wesley’s death’(5). Wesley’s 
own terminological looseness and uncritical 
interchange of words have led to confusion. 
His successors have used a single word with 
crucially different meanings. But John Wes- 
ley could not permit his practical work to 
languish while he struggled to define pre- 
cisely such terms as perfection, sanctification, 
and holiness. However, he did have specific 
meanings in mind. “It is obvious,” says 
Peters, “that Wesley meant Christian per- 
fection to be the general designation of the 
fully matured Christian life—the life where 
perfect love was truly the reigning motive. 
Perfection was the accomplishment of a jour- 
ney comprising many stages” (63). 

Having examined the formation, state- 
ment, and qualifications of the doctrine, this 
work goes on to give central attention to its 


transplantation to America, its development 
to 1865, and its modification since then. Al- 
though the doctrine is important in Method- 
ism today, and must be considered in any 
evaluation of Methodism, it does not now 
hold the central position it did in 1784. It 
could be a positive proclamation in the face 
of the Barthian disparagement of man. “By 
it the Church is reminded of that quality of 
righteousness, the hunger for which is the 
badge of her identity. . . . To quiet Wesley 
is not to hush the call to perfection” (197). 

This book is another fine contribution to 
the growing list of studies of specific doc- 
trines in the history of religious thought in 
America. It was originally a doctoral disser- 
tation at Yale University. However, it has 
been so re-written that it is quite readable 
while maintaining all the scholarly values in- 
herent in such a work. The testimonies of 
Wesley, Fletcher, and Asbury are preserved 
in three appendices; an excellent bibliogra- 
phy, both general and particular, of over 
three hundred items on Methodism follows; 
over two hundred fifty footnotes are placed 
in a section of references; and, a thorough 
and serviceable index concludes the book. 
Abingdon is to be commended for a clean 
piece of work. 

Its defects are in its omissions which no 
doubt were necessary to keep the manuscript 
within publishable size. For example, it 
makes one reference to Deism and the impact 
of Law’s writings upon it. It does not carry 
out the description of the atmosphere in 
which the Evangelical Revival burst into 
flame. Or again, a very interesting contrast 
between Wesley and Niebuhr on “sin” is in- 
troduced without seeing the debate through. 
Perhaps these are not defects at all, but an in- 
dication of the rich mine into which the 
reader may dig. 


JOHN FREDERICK OLSON 
Syracuse University 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Education For Christian Living. By Ran- 
DOLPH CruMP MILLER. Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956. 
xxiii + 407 pages. $6.50. 


Education For Christian Living, by Dr. 
Randolph Crump Miller of Yale Divinity 
School, is a book designed for religious lead- 
ers, parents, teachers, and community groups 
for a general introduction to the whole area 
of religious education. It is an indispensable, 
practical, and authoritative book delineating 
the role of the church in fostering a clearer 
understanding of man’s relationship to God. 
Hence, as Dr. Miller points out, “in this book 
we are concerned with the comprehensive ed- 
ucational program of the local church as it 
seeks to provide for all its people.” 

The book approaches the whole field of 
Christian education from a more distinctly 
theological point of view. Dr. Miller is con- 
cerned that Christian education approach its 
task from a theological base and that theol- 
ogy should be reflected in its objectives, 
theories, and methods. For as Dr. Miller 
holds, “the growing concern for theology has 
led to a consideration of its effect on educa- 
tional theory and methods in the church. I 
am convinced that an autonomous Christian 
education finds its source in theology, and 
that what we know of God and man in terms 
of Christian doctrine determines our objec- 
tives, our theory, and our method.” Thus, 
Dr. Miller seeks to combine a lifelong inter- 
est in theology and in the philosophy of 
religion with the practical concerns of the 
educational work of the local church. This 
is one of the chief contributions of the book. 

In the first part of the book, the theological 
framework is presented. Christian education 
is seen in terms of “(1) history, (2) modern 
secular thought, and (3) theological develop- 
ments.” Also, the author depicts, with refer- 
ence to age-groups and characteristics, the 
needs of those who are taught. 

The second part of the book presents a 


discussion of the role of the home, the school, 
and the community, as well as the church, in 
the program of Christian education. A con- 
sideration is made of Christian marriage, the 
parochial, and the public school. 

In the third and fourth parts, Dr. Miller 
develops a thorough study of planning, ad- 
ministering, and conducting the educational 
program of the local church. More particu- 
larly, in part three, the author considers 
methods of teaching and worship. The fourth 
part deals with the practical problems of ad- 
ministration and organization. 

Among the vital and helpful parts of the 
book are the sections at the end of the book 
entitled “A Basic Bibliography” and “For 
More Information.” “A Basic Bibliogra- 
phy” contains a collection of fifty essential 
books of Christian education which are in 
agreement with the thesis of the book. Un- 
der the title “For More Information,” Dr. 
Miller lists books and other publications to 
supplement the subjects covered in each 
chapter. The Bibliography and the listings 
are valuable for the Christian educator. 

In evaluating the book, I feel that Dr. 
Miller has made a comprehensive study in 
orienting Christian education to theology and 
in dealing with the practical problems of local 
church. However, in an effort to cover both 
areas, at times the book is too general and 
needs supplementary materials. The book 
should prove valuable in introductory studies 
of Christian education for college students, 
for church school teachers and officers, for 
pastors, and for the general reader. 


Wray W. STICKFORD 
Baldwin Wallace College 


Biblical Theology and Christian Education. 
By RanpotpH Crump New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1956. xiv 
+ 226 pages. $3.50. 


This new volume by the Professor of Chris- 
tian Education on the Luther A. Weigle 
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religious books were published in 
Her the United States last year—but how 
oA. many did you have time to read? If 
you were like most religious leaders, 
you were too busy to read more than a 
cu- few. 
lers 
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Fund at Yale Divinity School “follows in- 
evitably” an earlier book, The Clue to Chris- 
tian Education, published four years ago. It 
was the thesis of the first book that “theology 
can be taught in terms of relationships at 
any age” (p. vii), and the “clue” was iden- 
tified as the discovery and utilization of 
such a relevant theology. The latest publi- 
cation continues this task. Defining theol- 
ogy as “the-truth-about-God-in-relation-to- 
man” (p. 5), Miller’s purpose is to summarize 
theology systematically and organizationally, 
indicate its connection with the Bible and 
outline its use point by point with the vari- 
ous age groups in the church’s program of 
education. 

The Bible is the chief source of theology 
for the Church, and it tells a story, called 
“the drama of redemption.” It is the record 
of God’s acts and man’s responses in history. 
Admitting his dependence upon Bernhard 
Anderson and another unknown person, 
Miller simplifies this drama into five C’s, Cre- 
ation, Covenant, Christ, Church and Consum- 
mation. These are defined in a fashion 
closely akin to the new orthodoxy’s approach 
to the Bible. It is the author’s conviction that 
this theological orientation, this story which 
the Bible tells, can be made significant even 
as early as the nursery department through 
meaningful relationships. Just as “a child 
knows he is forgiven by the way his mother 
reaches for him” (p. 27), this language of re- 
lationships may communicate theology which 
is relevant to life. 

The major portion of the book details this 
approach. Each of the five elements is 
treated in a separate chapter. First the doc- 
trinal concept is outlined and its relevance 
for Christian education explored. In each 
instance there follows a department by de- 
partment consideration of the manner in 
which relationships may be utilized to com- 
municate the particular meaning. The vol- 
ume concludes with two more C’s, commit- 
ment (Christian vocation) and criticism (the 
role of biblical scholarship in this approach). 
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This last chapter could profitably have ap- 
peared at the beginning of the book to 
inform the reader regarding the author’s 
proposed use of the Bible. 

The reviewer found this to be a most read- 
able book. It is a welcome addition to the 
former volume, which was an insistent call 
for a “relevant theology.” Unfortunately 
this was not there spelled out for the reader, 
The new work meets this objection, at least 
to the extent permitted by its modest size. 

One major criticism must be observed re- 
garding the book’s basic thesis. The five 
elements of biblical theology (the five C’s) 
are presented as interrelated yet distinctive, 
and deserving separate treatment. In the 
detailed departmentalized presentation of 
these it is not always possible to find any 
real difference among them in the ways they 
are to be taught through relationships. For 
example, under the heading of Creation, the 
nursery child is described as needing “love 
and acceptance, peace and security” (p. 44); 
under Covenant love again is prominent (p. 
65); under Christ “the establishment of a 
relationship of love is the significant thing” 
(p. 95); under Church love and acceptance 
come through personal relations with teach- 
ers and other children (p. 134); and under 
Consummation love is again stressed as being 
of chief importance (p. 157). Hence, it 
would appear that the same experience or 
“relationship,” namely an atmosphere of love 
and consequent security, is used as a means 
of teaching five varying things. Just how 
this is possible is never considered. In as 
much as the modern religious education 
movement has been stressing the role of love, 
acceptance and security for several decades, 
the reviewer finds it difficult to accept this as 
a “new approach” to Christian education, as 
claimed. Similar objections may be raised at 
other age levels when one compares the re- 
lationships explored. Finally, while the au- 
thor denies any desire to promote a return 
to mere content study of the Bible, his de- 
scription of the manner in which the “rela- 
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tionship theology” operates is often very 
similar to this. To the extent that this criti- 
cism applies, the approach is “old” rather 


The reviewer heartily recommends this 
book to all concerned with the problem of 
theological content in religious education. It 
is a stimulating presentation and a challenge 
to one’s thinking on the subject. 


MarVIN J. TAYLOR 
The University of Pittsburgh 


RELIGIOUS COUNSELING 


Counseling and Theology. By WILLIAM E. 
HuvtmeE. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 
1956. 250 pages. $3.75. 


Mr. Hulme believes that the basic conflict 
in pastoral counseling revolves about the re- 
action of conservative ministers to the teach- 
ings of client-centered therapy (p. 6). Coun- 
seling and Theology is an attempt to face 
this conflict and present some solutions to it. 

It is my opinion that this is a better book 
on client-centered therapy than it is on the- 
ology. 

The author discusses counseling from the 
point of view of client-centered therapy and 
then presents specific doctrines that deal with 
the inner life and relate directly to the coun- 
seling process. He believes that both psy- 
chology of personality and the doctrine of 
man deal with essentially the same basic 
principles. This easily leads to an amalgama- 
tion rather than a clear understanding of the 
points of agreement and difference between 
client-centered therapy and various theologi- 
cal doctrines. For example, Mr. Hulme 
seems to equate theological “sin” with psy- 
chological feelings of guilt. I do not agree 
that sin, genuine and neurotic guilt have the 
same symptoms and respond to similar meth- 
ods of counseling. I believe that guilt is 
often traced to an infantile conscience, while 
in is a sense of alienation from God. 

Mr. Hulme presents an excellent para- 
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graph on the Holy Spirit in pastoral coun- 
seling. This view of the work of the Holy 
Spirit through men is consistent with that 
present in the Book of Acts. 

People with problems are often blocked in this re- 
ception of forgiveness; in fact part of their problem 
is that they do not feel accepted or forgiven. God 
may be willing to forgive but man may be unable to 
allow Him. It is a problem in repentance. By means 
of the spoken Word, the counselor is to create the 
frame of mind within the counselee that will enable 
him to receive divine grace. Since this is the work 
ascribed to the Holy Spirit in the theology of the 
church, pastoral counseling can be considered a spe- 
cific and chosen means by which the Holy Spirit 
accomplishes his work. 


In developing principles of client-centered 
counseling, Mr. Hulme discusses the need 
for a listener, for confession, for understand- 
ing, and for growth. As is often true with 
the disciples of Rogers, Mr. Hulme makes 
no allowance for finitude on the part of the 
counselor. For example, he makes the abso- 
lute statement that any negative feelings that 
the counselor has towards the counselee will 
interfere with understanding. He also be- 
lieves that any insecurity on the part of 
the counselor will sabotage the counselee’s 
growth process. Since absolute understand- 
ing and security are attributes of God alone, 
this reviewer does not feel that they are 
prerequisites to an effective counseling min- 
istry. 

The second section of the book deals with 
three theological doctrines: man, the univer- 
sal priesthood, and freedom. These are il- 
lustrated from the creeds and writings of 
various Protestant groups. This section of 
the book is to be commended for its attempts 
to relate theological doctrines to verbatim 
interviews which illustrate the personal ap- 
plication of divine truth. I presume that Mr. 
Hulme holds to “a liberal” theology which 
may be close to the “meliorist” pathway to 
self-acceptance. This latter term was used 
by Robert Bonthius in his analysis of the 
three great historical pathways to self-accept- 
ance within Christianity. Mr. Hulme does 
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not attempt to relate client-centered therapy 
to any one system of theology. Instead, he 
uses Luther as a basis of his discussion on 
the universal priesthood and Calvin for his 
doctrine of freedom. Concerning the concept 
of man, Mr. Hulme states “Regardless of 
what particular confession we consult the 
doctrine of man has these two parts: man as 
God created him, and man as he has be- 
come.” The author then presents his own 
concept of man rather than that of any of 
the biblical theologians such as Aubrey John- 
son and John A. T. Robinson, or any of the 
systematic discussions of the doctrine of man 
by Reinhold Niebuhr, Eric Rust, David 
Cairns, or D. R. G. Owen. The one excep- 
tion is a reference to David Roberts’ Psycho- 
therapy and the Christian View of Man. 

The final section of the book deals with the 
means by which the Church may help people 
to feel accepted and grow in the assurance of 
God’s grace. The author is perceptive of the 
need to relate counseling to worship and 
other functions of the church. The emphasis 
is upon the use of the sacraments as they are 
understood in the Lutheran Church rather 
than upon the integration of an individual 
into small group fellowships such as a Sun- 
day School class. Mr. Hulme cautions that 
the use of scripture must depend both upon 
the counselee and the problem. Passages are 
listed under “faith,” “comfort,” etc. on page 
209. It would have been helpful if the author 
had related client-centered methodology and 
use of the scriptures and theology to such 
common pastoral problems as ministering to 
the dying, bereaved, depressed, chronically 
ill, lonely, or any number of other situations 
met daily in the pastorate or in a general 
hospital. There is also no discussion of the 
relationship of this method of theological re- 
sources to the mentally ill. 

There is a real need for books which will 
relate various types of pastoral counseling to 
the theologies which undergird the Christian 
ministry. Mr. Hulme is to be commended 
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for his adventure into this relatively un- 
charted field of writing. 
SAMUEL SOUTHARD 
Institute of Religion 
Texas Medical Center 


ETHICS 


Encyclopedia of Morals. Edited by Verct.- 
tus Ferm. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1956. x + 682 pages. $10.00. 


Some fifty scholars assisted in making this 
formidable project possible. Most of the con- 
tributors were selected from leading colleges 
and universities in the United States al- 
though a few were drawn from other coun- 
tries. Some are workers in the field report- 
ing first-hand on investigations of the morals 
of primitive peoples. 

This Encyclopedia was planned “on the 
theory that substantial articles rather than 
brief notations of widely scattered topics 
serve better to fulfill the purpose of reference 
information.” Its utility has been greatly 
increased, however, by an elaborate system of 
cross-references in which a wide variety of 
topics not developed separately are never- 
theless indexed so as to guide the inquirer 
to related topics which are treated in some 
detail. 

Selections included in this volume deal 
both with ethical theory and with the an- 
thropological description of the moral be- 
havior of selected primitive societies. Pro- 
fessor Ferm acknowledges his special indebt- 
edness to Professor Melville J. Herskovits 
and his colleagues in the Department of An- 
thropology at Northwestern University for 
their guidance in the selection of topics in 
the field of anthropology which should be 
treated in the present work. The moral 
teachings of a number of the major religions, 
including Hinduism, Zoroastrianism, Juda- 
ism, Islam, and Christianity, are also dealt 
with in separate articles. 

It is impossible for one reviewer to give 
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4 new WORLD CHRISTIAN BOOKS 


an expanding popular library of Christianity for group and personal study . . . $1.25 each 


e RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


GIOVANNI MIEGGE Why and how Christians 
must defend religious liberty where they are in the 
majority Or minority, or in anti-Christian states. 
Traces the roots of belief in religious liberty, and 
surveys its status today in principal countries. 


e THE CROSS IS HEAVEN 

Life and Writings of Sadhu Sundar Singh 
A. J. APPASAMY, editor. Bishop Appasamy, close 
friend of the famed Sikh convert to Christ, presents 
a brief life of this saintly evangelist, and selections 
from his beautiful writings on the theme of Christ 
and the Cross. 


BEGINNING FROM JERUSALEM 
by JOHN FOSTER 


THE CHRISTIAN AS CITIZEN 
by JOHN C. BENNETT 


THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER 
by STEPHEN C, NEILL 


CHRISTIAN GIVING 
by V. S. AZARIAH 


| 
| 
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PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 


THE CHRISTIAN’S GOD 
by STEPHEN C. NEILL 
CHRISTIANITY AND SCIENCE 
by CHARLES E. RAVEN 
DID JESUS RISE FROM 
THE DEAD? 
by JAMES MARTIN 


FROM BRAHMA TO CHRIST 
by LAKSHMIBAI TILAK 


e A LETTER OF WISE COUNSEL 


Studies in the First Epistle of Peter 
EDWARD A. MAYCOCK A new interpretation of 
I Peter for modern times—how it relates to the 
problems of the younger churches, to recent con- 
verts, and to the problems faced by all Christians. 


e WHO IS JESUS CHRIST? 

STEPHEN NEILL Why Jesus was proclaimed both 
God and the Christ. How concepts of Christ grew 
in the early Church. Our witness for Christ today 
to the worlds of Judaism, Islam, Hinduism, Bud- 
dhism, humanism, communism . . . and all who 
live in an H-bomb world of despair. 


JESUS AND HIS PEOPLE 
by PAUL MINEAR 
JOHN’S WITNESS TO JESUS 
by GEORGE APPLETON 
MARK’S WITNESS TO 
JESUS CHRIST 
by EDUARD LOHSE 
READING THE BIBLE TODAY 
by DANIEL T. NILES 


$1.25 at your bookstore « ASSOCIATION PRESS, 291 Bway, N.Y.C. 7 


Two important new books 


... throughout the world 


THE NEW 
ORDEAL OF 
CHRISTIANITY 


By the Late Editor of 
The Christian Century— 


PAUL HUTCHINSON 


What is Christianity doing and how is it 
faring in the world crisis? Are the churches 
being “swept along like chips on history's 
flood?” The author examines Roman Ca- 
tholicism, Orthodoxy and Protestantism— 
their internal affairs, relations to each other, 
and to the troubled world. A disturbing yet 
promising evaluation. $2.50 


At your bookstore 


about Christianity today 
...on Main Street 


IN BUT 
NOT OF 
THE WORLD 


A Notebook of Theology 
and Practice in the 
Local Church by 


ROBERT W. SPIKE 


How nearly does the “First Protestant Church 
on Main Street” approach the biblical ideal of 
the church? The author relates realistic epi- 
sodes typical of local church conditions and 
problems, and suggests directions for construc- 
tive action. An official study book for The In- 
terseminary Committee, National Council of 
Churches. $2.00 
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worthwhile evaluations of such a diversity 
of specialized materials. It must suffice, 
therefore, to list a few of the contributors 
who serve as the best indication of the au- 
thoritativeness of the volume: Howard H. 
Brinton, Francis J. Connell, Mervin M. 
Deems, Vergilius Ferm, Rubin Gotesky, 
Swami Nikhilananda, George Sabine, and 
Kermit Schoonover. 

Typical of the subjects which are accorded 
substantial treatment are the following: 
Moral Views of Thomas Aquinas, Aristotle, 
Augustine and Morals, Aztec Morals, Nico- 
las Berdyaev, Christian Moral Philosophy, 
French Existentialism and Moral Philoso- 
phy, Sigmund Freud, Hindu Ethics, Major 
Ethical Viewpoints, The Marxist Theory of 
Morals, Moral Philosophy in America, 
Henry Sidgwick, Current Soviet Morality, 
Utilitarianism, and Morals of the Zuni In- 
dians. 

The Encyclopedia of Morals is a very val- 
uable and quite usable reference book. The 
clarity of the presentations, the systematic 
organization of the material in the separate 
articles, and the happy balance between spe- 
cialized and general appeal contribute to 
making this a volume which should have 
wide use. Finally, one must not fail to note 
that the selected bibliographies accompany- 
ing the various articles constitute an impor- 
tant part of the information provided by this 
work. 

E. CLINTON GARDNER 

Candler School of Theology 

Emory University 


PAPERBACK 


The Religious Situation by Paut TILLIcH. 
Living Age Books : Meridian Books, N. Y. 
Paper, $1.25. 

Tillich is certainly a man who demands 
attention from both teachers and students, 
whether we regard him as the most impor- 
tant theologian in America or not. For an 
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introduction which illuminates the objective 
of all his previous work, I recommend Thy 
New Being, 1955. But for a historical intro- 
duction to his whole corpus The Religious 
Situation is better. It was first published in 
Germany in 1926 and in New York in 193} 
Now it is re-issued in this popular paper 
backed form. All Tillich’s works seem to tie 
together in a remarkable way. This early 
work states the situation toward which al 
his life work has been directed as a remedy. 
And this is not one of his esoteric technical 
books. It helps, of course, if the student has 
some familiarity with European philosophy. 
H. Richard Niebuhr was the translator and 
wrote a very helpful preface. 

The rather startling thesis of this book is 
that the spirit of capitalism is under judg- 
ment and in the process of repudiation, not i 
because of its social and ethical results, but 
because it is the symbol of self-sufficient 
finitude. Eternity is in the present, shaking 
the foundations of time. This is an elemental 
principle of Tillich. Capitalist society cut 
itself off from eternity. The involvement o! 
religious thought and institutions in this 
capitalist spirit, through the situation in sc- 
ence, metaphysics, art, politics, and ethics, is 
the substance of this book. Where he uses 
the word capitalism, I suppose most Amer'- 
cans would use the word secularism. It cer- 
tainly is not a thorough examination of capi- 
talist institutions. 

ALBION KING 

Cornell College 


LAYMAN’S THEOLOGICAL 
LIBRARY 


The Christian Man. By WILLIAM HAMILTON. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press 
1956. 93 pages. $1.00. 


There is much that is good in this fourth 
of the twelve books in Layman’s Theologicd 
Library, edited by Robert McAfee Brown 
Underlying the whole is the conviction “tha 
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he distinctive mark of the Christian man is 
not a certain kind of behavior, not belief, not 
even faith in God; it is a unique relation to 
esus Christ, the Lord” (10). But what is 
he concrete meaning of this “encounter with 
Christ?” As Dr. Hamilton sees it, because 
nan is a sinner, the “Sermon on the Mount 
is not the gospel, but bad news, for he can- 
not possibly deliver himself from his sin- 
ing.” In this situation, man is rescued 
because the Christ that disturbs him is the 
hrist that saves him. “The forgiving God 
who gives, through a relationship to him, 
he very righteousness he demands... ,” 
this is “the deepest truth of the gospel” (23). 
The Christian man, then, is convicted by 
hrist, forgiven by Christ, strengthened by 
hrist. “This is the normal rhythm of the 
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ts, but of the Christian : contrition, forgiveness, 
FFicient gmobedience” (30). 

haking As one reflects on this basic theme, he 


mental fmmesuddenly awakes to a startling fact. For 
ty cut an, it would seem, is always and alone re- 
rent of f™sponsible for evil, but never for good! “. . . 
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e are able to grow into a genuine Christian 
haracter, only when God himself is given 
he credit . . .” (34). What, then, has hap- 
pened to the creative in man? Is God really 
glorified by such a partial portrait ? 
Actually, in one of the best parts of this 
book, ‘Man and Sex,” in which Professor 
amilton interprets the highest possibilities 
bi sexual experiences, a more balanced ac- 
ount of human nature is implied. Here the 
tmphasis is on the creative use of the body 
n establishing communion. Yet one wonders 
hether “union in one flesh” is not given 
ore value-content than it can rightfully 
bear in the defense of chastity. Biological 
nion (58) may symbolize the union of 
pirit, but is it “union” otherwise? Profes- 
or Hamilton’s book here or elsewhere is 
uggestive. Yet it falters when it tends to 
tutinize experience in the light of “the” 
hristian view of man rather than allowing 
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experience to indicate what is true in Chris- 
tian thinking about man. 
PETER A. BERTOCCI 
Boston University 


Believing in God. By DANIEL JENKINS. Phil- 
adelphia: The Westminster Press, 1956. 
94 pages. $1.00 


This is the fifth of the twelve books in the 
Layman’s Theological Library, edited by 
Robert McAfee Brown. It concerns itself 
more with problems confronting the believer 
in God, and the Christian believer in par- 
ticular, than with analysis of grounds for be- 
lief in God. The argument, in fact, proceeds 
from within the faith. I cannot believe that it 
will help those who are really trying to “think 
through” the faith, and who really wish to 
see it “made understandable without being 
innocuous,” as Dr. Brown promises. 

The main reason for this reluctant verdict 
is that at every point at which a searching 
mind might well ask: “Why is this so?,” af- 
firmation and an appeal to “authentic faith” 
take the place of argument. The same critical 
reasoning used to show that rational argu- 
ments for God are inadequate is, in fact, 
asked to be silent before the authentic faith 
which is “born of life and mystery.” At every 
crucial point where “experience” conflicts 
with the experience of others, or with other 
possible interpretations of the Christian faith, 
there is no meeting of the issues. 

And I fear that this type of apologetic can 
never escape this predicament. For it uses 
the fact of mystery in a curious logical man- 
ner. Thus a particular faith is recommended 
because it helps to solve the mystery of life. 
But then, the “mystery” is used to discredit 
alternative interpretations of the evidence 
and even of the Christian faith! But if mys- 
tery is mystery, how can it be used as an ar- 
gument, or evidence, for or against any posi- 
tion? Accordingly, while Dr. Jenkins is 
stimulating and telling in his attack on much 
callow belief and unbelief, his book will not 
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appeal to one who would love God with all 


his mind. 
Peter A. BERTOCCI 


Boston University 


STUDIES IN BIBLICAL THEOLOGY 


Early Israel in Recent History Writing, 
Studies in Biblical Theology No. 19. By 
JouN Bricut. Naperville: Alec R. Allen- 
son Inc., 1956. 128 pages. $1.75. 


This treatment of the pre-monarchical his- 
tory of Israel is prompted by the conviction 
that American scholars have largely abdi- 
cated this field of biblical historiography, 
that even the Uppsala School has not at- 
tained the degree of brilliance in this area 
that might have been expected, and that for 
the best work it is necessary to go to the Alt- 
Noth School of Germany and Yehezkel 
Kaufmann of Jerusalem. The present work 
is a review, comparison, and critique of the 
Noth and Kaufmann positions for the most 
part. The first chapter is devoted to the Alt- 
Noth views, followed by one on Kaufmann 
whose fundamental disagreement with the 
methods of Alt and Noth, and sweeping 
criticism of their results, forms a good cor- 
rective to their position. 

Criticizing the conventional results of lit- 
erary criticism, and also those who would 
abandon literary criticism altogether, Kauf- 
mann has developed a “novel” and “eccen- 
tric” (pp. 32, 73) type of literary criticism 
that in last analysis is but a modified tradi- 
tionalism, assuming ancient written sources. 
Although Alt-Noth are “heirs of the classic 
Wellhausen tradition” (p. 79) and accept 
most of its results, even including E, they 
delve behind the literary documents into their 
pre-history, using the form critical method 
to trace the supposed “history of the tradi- 
tions before they found their present ex- 
pression in the Hexateuchal documents” (p. 
73). 
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Bright is relentless in his criticism of Noth. 
(1) Because Noth’s form critical method has 
been used too rigidly, it has landed him ina 
devastating “nihilism” which says Moses had 
no part in the Exodus, was not present at 
Sinai, and that only the slightest traces of 
history are found in the Hexateuch. (2) 
The supposed aetiological factor in explain- 
ing the origin of traditions has been so over- 
done as to turn aetiology into an absurdity. 
(3)Tying every tradition to a place (Orts- 
gebundenheit) denies to them that fluidity 
which comes from considering them as the 
traditions of a people. (4) Alt-Noth and 
Kaufmann completely disparage archaeologi- 
cal evidence as a factor to take into account 
in writing Israel’s history. (5) Perhaps the 
greatest failing of the Alt-Noth School is 
that it leaves the origin of Israel’s faith 
wholly unaccounted for. 

Perhaps the greatest inadequacy of this 
presentation, as Bright admits, is that his 
treatment of Kaufmann is based largely on 
his relatively short English work “The Bib- 
lical Account of the Conquest of Palestine” 
rather than on his Hebrew multi-volume 
“History of the Israelite Religion.” 

In spite of Bright’s criticisms of Noth, he 
continues to regard him as the most brilliant 
living biblical historiographer and is con 
cerned that Noth’s methods should be im 
proved and their abuses eliminated. Fo 
those who have not read Alt, Noth, and 
Kaufmann, Bright’s book will be welcomé 
as a succinct summary of their views. Fo 
those who are experts in the field, this pre 
sentation will be valued for its clarity i 
analysis, for spotlighting the values in thé 
Alt-Noth achievement, and for criticizing 
discerningly the shortcomings of these tw4 
great scholars. 

E. WOLFE 

Western Reserve University 
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3 NEW Religious Books from Prentice-Hall 


Understanding the Old Testament 


by BERNHARD W. ANDERSON, Dean, Theo- 
logical School, Drew University 


Understanding the New Testament 


by HOWARD CLARK KEE, Theological School, 
Drew University and FRANKLIN W. YOUNG, 
Episcopal Theological Seminary 


Jesus Compared: A Study of Jesus 
and Other Great Founders of 
Religion 


by CHARLES S. BRADEN, Author and Professor 
Emeritus, Northwestern University 


THIS BOOK UNFOLDS THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL’S 
faith, from the time of Abraham to the dawn of 
Christianity. Based on the recent renaissance 
of biblical studies, it weaves together literary, 
archaeological, and theological material allow- 
ing the reader to enter imaginatively into this 
unique community of faith. Selected Bible 
readings encourage the student to read the 
Bible itself. Pictures and maps are included. 
Prepared at the request of the National Coun- 
cil on Religion in Higher Education. 

576 pages * 6” x 9” * Pub. April 1957 + Text list $5.95 


APPROACHING THE NEW TESTAMENT AS A 
record of the faith of an emerging, expanding 
and maturing community, this work develops 
an understanding of the life situations out of 
which each of the books of the New Testa- 
ment appeared. Discusses thoroughly histori- 
cal and theological aspects as well as the 
convictions and practices of the primitive 
Christian community. Follows the “com- 
munity centered” treatment of “Understand- 
ing the Old Testament” which, like this work, 
was prepared at the request of the National 
Council on Religion in Higher Education. 


544 pages * 6" 2 9” «+ Pub. March 1957 «+ 
Text list $5.95 


THIS TEXT PROVIDES A CHAPTER BY CHAPTER 
study of Jesus in comparison with the founders 
of other great religions, systematically point- 
ing out how each resembles and differs from 
Jesus. Presented fairly and sympathetically, 
the work offers a detailed evaluation of the 
sources on which our knowledge is based. 
Sets forth the attitudes of each leader’s early 
and later followers and discusses how each 
has come to be considered theologically. 
2380 pages * 55%” x 8%” Pub. Jan. 1957 

Text list $4.00 


approval copies available from— 


PRENTICE-HALL INC. 


Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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An Approach to the Theology of the Sacra- 
ments. Studies in Biblical Theology No. 
17. By Ciarx. Naperville, Illi- 
nois: Alec R. Allenson, Inc., 1956. 95 
pages, $1.50. 


This volume is confined to the study of 
baptism, Ch. I-III, and of the eucharist, Ch. 
IV-VII. The method used in the discussion 
is two-fold. First, there is an amply in- 
formed and clear-cut, pointed exposition of 
the critical principles and procedures in- 
volved in any serious attempt to discover 
from the New Testament the origin and basic 
meaning of each of these two “Sacraments.” 
Second, on the basis of these findings there 
is presented a statement of the essential 
theological significance of each of them as 
reflected in the New Testament, especially in 
the letters of Paul. 

The baptismal ceremony of John is viewed 
against the historical background of the Old 
Testament conception of the cleansing signif- 
icance of water, and of the Tebilah, or pros- 
elyte baptism of Judaism. “It was based 
upon the ancient fallacy that men could by 
their own effort attain righteousness,” and 
the “erroneous assumption of the kingly Mes- 
siah armed with power and coming in judg- 
ment.” In Jesus’ baptism by John, he re- 
ceived his vocation as the Servant of the 
Lord, but he proclaimed the imperative of his 
own baptism in death. This he fulfilled at the 
cross, and Christian baptism became then a 
possibility. 

Christian baptism is “the initial sacra- 
ment” which the New Testament sets forth 
as “effective and not merely symbolic.” It 
is assigned a threefold theological meaning. 
“(1) In baptism we are united with the suf- 
fering, dying Christ, and become the body in 
which he lives. (2) In baptism the Holy 
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Spirit is given and we become members of 
the body in which the Holy Spirit dwells. 
(3) The possession of the Holy Spirit 
stamps the Church as the community of 
those who wait for the glory of redemption 
which is to be revealed.” Baptism “has its 
eschatological as well as its redemptive and 
ecclesiastical implications.” 

The discussion of the eucharist begins with 
a consideration of its possible relation to the 
Last Supper, the Jewish Passover, the Cha- 
buroth, or personal meals of Jesus with his 
disciples, and the Agapae or Community 
meals known in the early church. The Cha- 
buroth are chosen as the most likely basis of 
the initiation of the Lord’s Supper in the 
church. 

In its theological significance, the eucha- 
rist is closely related to baptism. “Because 
the baptized have risen with Christ, the eu- 
charist is possible; because they await the 
resurrection, the eucharist is necessary.” 
“The church in every eucharist offers herself 
in union with her Lord, that receiving again 
at his hands the sacramental bread and wine 
she may be remade in very truth his body.” 
“By the energizing of the Spirit, the bread 
and wine become the sacrament of the body 
and blood of the Lord.” 

In the author’s discussion of critical prir- 
ciples and his interpretation of the language 
of the New Testament, the presence of meta- 
phor and symbolism is definitely and rightly 
recognized. In his assessment of the esser- 
tial meaning of the language in relation to 
the theological significance of baptism and 
the eucharist, the recognition of symbolism is 
unfortunately abandoned. 


Joun W. BalLey 
Berkeley Baptist 
Divinity School 
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JESUS 


Jesus and His People. By Paut Mrinear. New 
York: Association Press, 1956. 93 pages. $1.25. 


This little volume is one of the World Christian 
Book Series and is by the distinguished author of 
The Eyes of Faith which is almost surely one of 
the truly significant books of this generation. Jesus 
and His People is a study of the Church, of the 
relationship between Jesus and those who believe in 
him. It is a helpful antidote for many a fuzzy idea 
about what a Christian church really is. The little 
book is not easy reading, but it was not intended 
to be. This is a book to be studied and to the reader 
who is willing to dig in it is a most stimulating ex- 
position. Each of the eight chapters, along with the 
scripture references for further study, is a unit 
which could profitably be used on successive weeks 
by a study group. Among the several merits of the 
book is the fact that it cannot be appreciated to 


sary.” maximum unless the reader has the New Testament 
him. 
again Even if the professor of New Testament at Yale 
| wine e’® not already well-known for his contribution 

, "ao contemporary Biblical Theology, this volume 
body." Mi vould make it clear that he is an able thinker with 
bread i high Christology, a devotee of the ecumenical 
> body Peal and a lover of the Church of which he writes. 

BERNARD Boyp 
1 prin University of North Carolina 
nguage 
esus’ Belief in Man. By Epw1n McNeEw. Poteat. 


New York: Abingdon Press, 1956. 159 pages. 
$2.50. 


The highly versatile Edwin McNeill Poteat, who 
made many valuable contributions to our better 
inderstanding of the Bible, the Church and society, 
id not live to see this volume come from the press; 
but any who knew him will appreciate how ad- 
hirably his last publication becomes him. It is a 
protest against the currently prevalent pessimism of 
to-orthodox anthropology. He contends that an 
warranted emphasis upon “a few unhappy refer- 
ces in Paul’s writings which bespeak less his good 
dgment than his poor health (p. 14),” plus the 
ugustinian misunderstanding of the Genesis 
tcord, have combined to leave an inheritance of 
for concerning man that is untenable in the light 
{the teachings of Jesus. 

Using the Johannine affirmation “he, himself, 
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knew what was in man” as a text, he employs, in 
the main, Matthean material as he seeks to restate 
what Jesus taught about man. The argument would 
be much more convincing if it were more clearly 
emphasized that there is quite a difference between 
the teachings of the Bible concerning unregenerate 
man, and man as he can become, thanks to the 
Gospel of the redemptive grace of God. 

Some of the chapters may provide no new infor- 
mation or insight to readers of this Journal, but all 
will be helpful to the general reader, and there are 
at least two which are especially noteworthy. The 
treatment of the temptation scene, if not novel, is 
penetrating and rewarding; and Chapter V, Fulfill- 
ment of the Law, based of course on the “Sermon 
on the Mount” and including a treatment of man’s 
capacity for anger, is one of the most stimulating 
bits of reading this reviewer has come across in 
some time. 

Some will object to Dr. Poteat’s penchant for the 
unusual vocabulary and will wish that he had been 
content to use the ordinary rather than the recon- 
dite; yet there will be others who will find them- 
selves intrigued. In either event the reader, though 
he may not be convinced, will at least be challenged 
to a new, refreshing and optimistic interpretation 
to man. 

BERNARD Boyp 

University of North Carolina 


They Saw His Glory. By Matstze Warp. New 
York: Sheed and Ward, 1956. x +278 pp. $4.50. 


This is an excellent introductory lay treatment 
of the Four Gospels and the Acts. Advertised as 
written for all Christians, Roman and non-Roman, 
it is heavily weighted for the former,.as we should 
expect of a Catholic laywoman. 

The early chapters are thoroughly readable and 
most of her material raises little cause for rebuttal. 
The writer reveals extensive reading (both Roman 
and Protestant) on the subjects treated. She entitles 
the chapters: Where is the Grail?, Background to 
the Gospels, The Gospels in the Church. In these 
chapters she covers such topics as “The Witness of 
Archaeology,” “Religious Groups among the Jews,” 
“The Synoptic Problem,” and “Copies of Copies?” 

Then she turns to the individual books in the fol- 
lowing order: The Gospel of St. Matthew, The 
Gospel of St. Mark, The Gospel of St. Luke, The 
Acts of the Apostles, and The Gospel of St. John. 
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Each work is treated in regard to its own peculiar 
characteristics, such as the use of proof-texts in 
Matthew, the vividness of Mark’s style, the place of 
women in Luke, Peter and Paul in the records of 
Acts, and the Prologue of the Fourth Gospel. Yet 
she appears to follow a basic pattern, dealing with 
such matters as authorship, literary style, theme, 
and, by means of a running-commentary, the mes- 
sage of each work. It is interesting to note that her 
treatment of Acts follows the Gospel of St. Luke. 
She maintains the Roman Catholic position regard- 
ing the primacy of Matthew over the other Synoptic 
Gospels, and appears to bc struggling to defend that 
position. Her treatment of the Fourth Gospel ap- 
pears to be the most disappointing of all her pres- 
entations. She maintains for example the common 
authorship of the Apocalypse and the Fourth Gos- 
pel. Then she treats the Gospel in the outmoded 
traditional manner, revealing a lack of the thorough 
research which marked her work on the other books. 
This portion of her study causes one to have the 
feeling of an anti-climax to an otherwise fine 
volume. 

Mrs. Ward concludes her volume with an epilogue 
entitled “The Israel of God.” She gathers together 
quotations from such early writings as the Didache, 
The Shepherd of Hermas, the Clementine Homily, 
the Epistles of Ignatius, The Epistle of Barnabas, 
all of them pointing toward her contention that 
Christians constitute the true Israel, at once citizens 
of heaven and earth. The motivation of her entire 
offering is not only to inform the educated reader 
but to persuade him to accept the Christ and the 
Church. In this she reflects the motives of writers 
of the Gospels. 

This reviewer’s response to the book is a pleasant 
and ready recommendation to all. A Protestant lay 
person could well take a hint from this volume and 
produce a Protestant presentation of the material 
for the use of Church School teachers and the well- 
read layman. Such a work is sorely needed among 
Protestants in this biblically-illiterate age. 

IRA JAY MarrIN, 3rD 

Berea College 


CHURCH HISTORY 


Beginning from Jerusalem. By JoHN Foster. New 
York: Association Press, 1956. 92 pages. $1.25. 


In the space of six chapters, Beginning from 
Jerusalem presents a narrative account of Christian 
expansion from apostolic times to the modern era. 
Through the economy of precise language and a 
good sense of judgment about what should be in- 
cluded in a short study of the subject, Dr. Foster 
places before the layman (and minister as well) a 
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readable history excellently set down. The preva- 
lence of new books for the lay reader seeking « 
greater understanding of his faith is encouraging. 
Such books are of necessity written without the 
obscuring clutter of jargon and in full consciousness 
of the need for brevity. Beginning from Jerusalem 
has these virtues and its brevity proves to bea 
double asset. Because it is not so formidable, it is 
more likely to be read, and surely Christian history 
and expansion are required if belief is to be crowned 
with understanding. Furthermore, because it is 
brief, the story moves rapidly, never bogging down 
in the sideroads of history, and gives the reader an 
impression of a church hard at work witnessing to 
its faith. Naturally, Dr. Foster is perfectly aware 
of the dry periods in Christian expansion and does 
not fail to mention them. But he is more concerned 
with the importance of the movement and leaves no 
doubt about his own enthusiasm for the missionary 
cause. The short compass of the book makes careful 
selection necessary. Fortunately the author includes 
the sometimes forgotten facts about Christian ex- 
pansion into Africa and Asia from the earliest times 
He does, however, leave out the 19th century, the 
greatest period of Protestant expansion. This is a 
pardonable omission because most readers know 
something about it already from denominational 
sources, and if they do not, the information is easy to 
come by. 

Here is history that anyone can read and enjoy. 
Through its simplicity and its lack of oppressive 
detail the story of Christian missionary activity is 
made fresh and clear. The book is wholly witho 
saccharine piety, a quality that too often moves 
through writing about missions. Dr. Foster has 
sensitive appreciation for the activity of the Holy 
Spirit and for the faithful efforts of the men wh 
went forth in response to Christ’s command. Fo 
most of us a short ninety pages makes the reason fo 
Christian expansion plainer—namely, that men wer¢ 
set to traveling throughout the world by a powe 
not their own to witness to salvation not devise 
by men in a world not always ready to hear them 
speak. 

Sam H. BEAMESDERFER 

First Presbyterian Church 

Billings, Montana 


The Descent of the Dove. By CHARLES WILLIAM 
New York: Meridian Books, 1956. xiv+2 
pages. $1.25. 


A volume sub-titled, “The History of the Hol 
Spirit in the Church,” might raise the question 
some minds: Is this fellow really serious? Charle 
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CHRIST IN PROPHECY 


46 Messianic prophecies newly translated and explained at length; types 
and figures of Christ and the Church clearly listed and discussed; a 


sound, objective presentation of what actually is contained in the Old 
Testament on the Messiah’s Mother; the Apocrypha and Messianism; 
non-Jewish Messianic hopes 


HISTORY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


a complete account of God’s dealing with mankind from Adam and Eve 
to the Roman destruction of Jerusalem; the revelation and spirituality 
of each period succinctly summarized; with 16 celebrated WEST MIN- 
STER MAPS OF BIBLE LANDS in color; index of geographical place 
names 


THEOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


remains unsurpassed as the finest systematic presentation of revelation 
on GOD, CREATION, HUMAN ACTS, LIFE AFTER DEATH, 
JUDGMENT AND REDEMPTION given in pre-Christian times; 
pagan influences on Israel’s religion objectively evaluated; full text and 
indices to the three momentous Biblical Encyclicals of Popes Leo XIII, 
Benedict XV, and Pius XII 


Each volume scientifically indexed 
ELEGANTLY PRINTED AND SLIDE-CASE BOXED $15.00 


Single volumes $6.00 each 
THE LITURGICAL PRESS Collegeville, Minnesota 
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Williams is serious and what is more he writes 
history in several dimensions at once. As historian 
Williams is fully aware of essential facts and their 
temporal significance. As theologian he never views 
history apart from the operation of the Holy Spirit 
and in relation to the Eternal. As a poet he confers 
on the facts mentioned and ideas discussed a 
peculiar pertinence of language that makes old facts 
and ideas come to the mind with the freshness of 
new discoveries. The Descent of the Dove is not 
“scientific history,’ but a bold effort at writing the 
old story with new understanding. One is some- 
times left breathless by the deep plunges of Wil- 
liams’ insights. At other times the understanding is 
left behind because of a seeming obscurity of words, 
but the obscurity is only apparent. Further reading 
and more conscious effort on the reader’s part offer 
magnificent rewards. 

Williams is writing “for the companions of the 
co-inherence.” The main theme around which every- 
thing else joins in harmony or discord is the princi- 
ple of co-inherence. The term is not abstract—it is 
historical, theological, and poetic. When the church 
has been able to confess in humility, “It seemed 
good to the Holy Ghost and to us,” there co- 
inherence between “our Lord the Spirit” and his 
church was being realized. Where the church has 
failed to recognize the operation of the Spirit, co- 
inherence has been absent or diminished. This 
co-inherence is manifested in personal relationships 
where exchange and substitution, two other favorite 
terms of the author, are gracious and essential 
elements of the relationship. For Williams the 
principle is the very heart of reality. It is seen in 
the conception and birth of a child, in the relation- 
ship of the Trinity-in-Unity, in the dual nature of 
Jesus Christ, in the working of the Holy Spirit in 
the church, and within the earthly fellowship of the 
church at its best. Williams finds the principle 
expressed by two saints of the early church: 
Ignatius, who said, “My Eros is crucified.” Felicitas 
the martyr in the comment to her jailer: “Now I 
suffer what I suffer ; then another will be in me who 
will suffer for me, as I shall suffer for him.” 

The Descent of the Dove is not raw history. It 
is interpreted history. When one reads with under- 
standing he realizes that co-irherence, exchange, 
and substitution properly belong to the history of 
the church. Most of us knew something about 
church history without ever hearing of co-inherence, 
but we are much richer because Williams has shown 
us the two together. 

Sam H. BEAMESDERFER 

First Presbyterian Church 

Billings, Montana 
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The Church Under the Cross. By J. B. Puttin; 
New York. The Macmillan Company. 195 
xiv +111 pages. $2.50. 


The book under review was written for the 
Church Missionary Society of the Church of Eng. 
land by the well-known British author, J. 8 
Phillips. His translation of the Acts of the Apostles 
the Epistles and the Gospels as well as his other 
writings are familiar to the readers of this Journal 

While this book was written for the Anglican 
communion its message and insight into the mis. 
sionary obligations of the Church of Jesus Chris 
applies to all branches of the Christian Church. The 
traditional approach to Missions which consisted 
of ‘improving’ the lot of the ‘heathens’ by offering 
them the Western way of life, is in the view of the 
author both unrealistic and un-christian. The 
Church can only prosper and expand as long as it is 
under the judgment of the Cross. Christ never said 
to his disciples, “Come unto me all ye that labouw 
and relax or have peace of mind.” He said, that 
man must deny himself, take up his cross and follow 
Him. The Cross is central to the Gospel message, 
for beyond the Cross there is the Resurrection with 
its message of hope for mankind. 

Louis SHEIN 

St. Cuthbert’s Presbyterian Church 

Hamilton, Ont. 


Miraculum a Martino Luthero confictum explicain 
eius reformationem? By R. We1yENBORG, O.F.M. 
Reprinted from Antonianum XXXI (1956), 247- 
300. 


Father Weijenborg attempts to date the begin 
ning of Luther’s heresy precisely on July 2, 1505 
when the young man, eager to become a monk bu 
also to get the debt cancelled which he had assume 
for his legal studies, claimed that he had been savet 
by St. Anne from lightning. He should, says th 
author, have prayed to St. Mary rather than to St 
Anne; actually he was praying to Fortune or th 
devil. After becoming a monk in spite of the sus 
picions of his father, he began to worry about hi 
sin against God, which he was unwilling to confess 
then he doubted the Catholic penitential system, 2m 
finally the authority of the Church itself. Out 4 
this “existential situation” emerged Lutheranist 

There are, of course, two parts to this hypothesis 
One involves the problem of what happened ° 
July 2, 1505; and as G. Rupp points out (Luther 
Progress to the Diet of Worms, London, 1951, 14) 
“When we ask what did happen [on that day], the 
is confusion.” It is hard to tell just what did tal 
place, just as (we might add) it is hard to tell wh 
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happened on the road to Damascus. The second 
part of the hypothesis is even more dubious. It in- 
volves the principle of explaining historical 
phenomena as due to a single cause and neglecting 
political, economic, social and even other religious 
factors. On this basis, to the question “explicatne” 
the answer “non explicat” should be given, even 
though one may admit that the Reformation would 
not have been what it was without the unique ex- 
perience of Luther, or for that matter of anyone else 
involved. 
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Rosert M. GRANT 
Federated Theological Faculty 
University of Chicago 


The Times Test the Church. By Frepericx K. 
Wentz. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1956. 
v + 154 pages. $1.95. 

Quite likely it is always a healthful thing to stand 
tall on the mountain and survey the smoggy maze 
below—even though the heights may sometimes be 
dizzying as well as exhilarating. Professor Wentz 


i followM® of the Lutheran Theological Seminary at Gettys- 
ressage ae burg Offers in five brief, suggestive chapters such a 
on with pinnacle perspective of Christianity’s history, its 


present testing time and its true calling. Asking 
whether Protestantism is moulding America, the 
author weighs current contributions in the balances 
of Luther and reluctantly says “No.” Discipline has 
declined, theology has vaporized and churches have 
grown irrelevant in a society that is increasingly 
standardized, collective, impersonal. Denominations 
too often behave like vested interests and churches 
like accidental meeting places. 

Yet, there seem to be signs of revival. In analyz- 


e beginfmm ing these signs, the author nicely sweeps away those 
2, 150MM superficial, maudlin, utilitarian and meretricious 
aspects of contemporary religiosity which so fre- 
assumed duently pass for a revival of religion. Writing with 
en saved 21 ecumenical sympathy (exclusive of Catholicism, 
says th@™™m the abolition of which is set down as an element in 
an to Simm the reform program of American Protestantism—p. 
ie or t 8), Professor Wentz asserts that we are approach- 


ing the point of recognizing, confessing and correct- 
ing our mutual ecclesiastical sins. New life in 
theology, evangelism, worship and stewardship 
hopefully sprouts through the encrusted soil. All 
considered, it is a pruning time or sifting time for 
the churches. And this is the test: the church- 
affiliated millions in America “must decide whether 
they are wholly committed and belong to a band of 
disciples, or whether they only stand on the fringes 
teady to change their hosannas to cries of ‘Crucify’ 
when trouble looms darkly” (p. 153). 


Epwin S. GaustTapD 


Shorter College 
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A Theology for Christian Stewardship. By T. A. 
KANTONEN. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 
1956. 126 pages. $2.00. 


In eight short chapters, Professor Kantonen 
establishes a Christian theology of stewardship. 
The book, an expansion of a series of lectures given 
in 1954, should be most welcome to ministers and 
others interested in the biblical basis of stewardship. 

The author’s definition of stewardship is ex- 
cellent: “It is the vita nova, the believer’s whole 
life as a response to that revelation of divine truth 
with which theology deals” (p. 2). It may come 
as a surprise to some to learn that tithing “belongs 
with other Old Testament regulations to the law 
from which Christ has set us free” (p. 21). The 
tithe, and more, is a part of our whole response to 
God—not a legal requirement. 

This book is strong on theology, which should 
recommend it! Here is a revealing quotation: 
“Techniques which men cultivate to make their 
thinking more positive and their attitudes more con- 
fident may or may not be good psychology but they 
have nothing to do with Christian theology” (p. 30). 
Shades of N.V.P.! For all who want to root 
stewardship in the Scriptures (where all Christian 
doctrine should be rooted) and see it developed 
within an evangelical theology, this book is it! 

Wo. CarDWELL Prout 

The Methodist Church 

Howell, Michigan 


The Pulpit Rediscovers Theology. By THeEopore O. 
WeEbEL. Greenwich, Conn.: The Seabury Press. 
ix + 181 pages. $3.50. 


This most challenging book is written for preach- 
ers and it should be read, marked, and inwardly di- 
gested. The author is the well-known Canon of 
Washington Cathedral, and Warden of the College 
of Preachers, Washington, D. C. 

That there is a revival of theology is now com- 
mon knowledge. That this revival is slowly but 
surely penetrating the inner sanctum of the pulpit 
is not so well known. For there are still scores of 
preachers on the American scene who are still of- 
fering what might be called “sedative” sermons to 
their spiritually hungry congregations. These are 
of two kinds. There is the class of preachers con- 
centrating on moralism and “life situations.” These 
are so irrelevant that people begin to wonder why 
they must attend church to get good advice. The 
other kind is the “peace of mind” group. This group 
offers peace of mind to all and sundry, and the gul- 
lible public is eagerly swallowing the sedative pill. 
Over against these two classes, there is a third 
class, the theological-centered preachers. This 
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group has discovered anew the importance and rele- 
vance of this type of preaching. Such doctrines as 
sin, salvation, reconciliation, speak to man’s real 
situation, and these must be preached with force 
and in a language that conveys meaning to the mod- 
ern man. Canon Wedel has performed a real serv- 
ice to the pulpit by publishing this valuable book 
and we are greatly indebted to him for his incisive 
insight and analysis of the pulpit situation in our 
day and age. 

Louis SHEIN 
St. Cuthbert’s Presbyterian Church 
Hamilton, Ont. 


LINGUISTICS 


Elementary Hebrew. By FE. Leste Cartson. 
Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1956. iii -+ 
274 pp. $3.50. 


Professor Carlson has given us a carefully 
worked out course, using the “modified inductive 
method,” and the publishers have printed it well. 
However, in attempting to be elementary, the au- 
thor has at times omitted or confused important mat- 
ters. The “ante-pretonic” vowel does not always 
reduce to S*wda (p. 15) ; cf. the regular finite verbal 
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forms. Qdof is not a velar (p. 14). The word ’aSer 
does not shorten to Se- (p. 32) ; these are independ- 
ent forms in the light of Aramaic, Akkadian, and 
Phoenician. The definition of segholates as “nouns 
originating from one original short vowel” (p. 49) 
omits to mention the three consonants. The author 
seems to be unaware of the three forms of the 
G-imperf. (yagtul, yigtal, yaqtil; cf. p. 81 et passim) 
or of the two Piel forms (gattil, qattal; cf. p. 86) 
The statement about the “Gerundive” (G-pass. 
part.) on p. 94 seems to indicate an ignorance oi 
“internal” passives; cf. the regular Arab. passives 
The rule for dages forte (pp. 14f) is not well 
stated: what of wayyibk, etc.? Why transliterate a 
§*zed medium by “e” (bis p. 221)? Why call the 
imperf. with waw-conversive “jussive imperfect” (p. 
245) ? Why transliterate pé as “pf” (bis p. 8)? Is 
k*nd‘an a deverbal noun from kn‘ (p. 219)? The 
word yad is not masc. (p. 180). The word Jéyld is 
a disyllable with adverbial hé (cf. p. 23). Patah 
furtive should be “(a)”, not “(4)”, p. 31. The séré 
in /é’mor is not defective writing (p. 52). It is to be 
hoped that the author will undertake a serious re- 
vision before reprinting this work. 


WILLIAM SANForRD La Sor 
Fuller Theological Seminary 
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A monumental 
contribution to the 


understanding of the 
facts behind the Bible 


Archaeology 


BY PROFESSOR G. ERNEST WRIGHT, founder and editor of The Biblical 
Archaeologist and co-editor of The Westminster Historical Atlas to the Bible. 
Here is the whole magnificent panorama of Biblical history, revealed anew 

in the light of archaeology. Starting with background material on archaeo- 

logy’s relation to Biblical theology, Dr. Wright discusses the patriarchs 

and their origins, takes the reader on the Exodus with Moses, and 
gives archaeological evidence for the stirring events in the days of 
the judges, kings, and prophets. He describes daily life in Bible 
times and provides vivid background for the career of Jesus 
and the beginnings of the Church. More than 200 stun- 
ning illustrations, drawings and maps trace all of 
the important events of the Old and New 
Testaments. 8%” x 1144”, nearly 300 
pages. $15.00 


Now at your bookstore 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
Phitadelphio 7 
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$1.25. 

*Morsch, Vivian Sharp, The Use of Music in Chris- 
tian Education. Philadelphia, 1956. 171 pages. 
$3.00. 

*Mowinckel, Sigmund, He That Cometh, translated 
by G. W. Anderson. The Messiah Concept in the 
Old Testament and Later Judaism. Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1956. xv1 + 528. $6.50. 

*Owen, D. R. G., Body and Soul, A Study on the 
Christian View of Man. Philadelphia: Westmin- 
ster Press, 1956. 239 pages. $3.75. 

*Payne, Robert, The Holy Fire, The Story of the 
Early Centuries of the Christian Church in the 
Near East. New York: Harper & Brothers, 195’ 
xxii -+ 313 pages. $5.00. 

*Radin, Paul, The Trickster. A Study in America! 
Indian Mythology with Commentaries by C. & 
Jung and Karl Kerenyi. New York: Philoso; 
cal Library, 1956. xi + 211 pages. $6.00. 

Rest, Karl H. A., Put Your Faith to Work, Wha 
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Church Membership Means. Philadelphia: Muh- 
lenberg Press. xii + 186 pages. $2.75. 

Ringgren, Helmer, The Messiah in the Old Testa- 
ment. Studies in Biblical Theology, No. 18. Na- 
perville, Illinois: Alec R. Allenson, Inc., 1956. 
71 pages. $1.50. 

Rowley, H. H., Prophecy and Religion in Ancient 
China and Israel. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1956. 154 pages. $2.75. 


*Wentzel, Fred D. (editor), Day Is Dawning, The 
Story of Bishop Otto Dibelius. Foreword by 
James Wagner. Philadelphia: Christian Educa- 
tion Press, 1956.xv + 222 pages. $3.50. 

*White, Victor, God The Unknown. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1956. viii + 205 pages. $3.00. 

*Wilburn, Ralph G., The Prophetic Voice in Prot- 
estant Christianity. St. Louis: Bethany Press, 
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Sloan, W. W., A Survey of the Old Testament. A 
College Text for Old Testament Study. New 
York: Abingdon Press, 1957. 334 pages. $3.50. 
pinoza, Baruch, How to Improve Your Mind. 
New York: The Wisdom Library, 1956. 90 pages. 
$.95. 
Steele, Algernon Odell, The Bible and the Human 
Quest. New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. 
240 pages. $3.75. 
Stoudt, John Joseph (editor and translator), Pri- 
vate Devotions for Home and Church. Philadel- 
phia: Christian Education Press, 1956. xvi + 
168 pages. $3.00. 

witz, Theodore M. and Johnston, Robert (edi- 
tors), Great Christian Plays. Greenwich, Con- 
necticut: Seabury Press, 1956. xii + 306 pages. 
$7.50. 

hurman, Howard, The Growing Edge. Sermons 
in Worship Patterns. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1956. x + 181 pages. $3.00. 

Tillich, Paul, Dynamics of Fatth. Faith and Be- 
lief: what they are and what they are not. World 
Perspectives vol. X, planned and edited by Ruth 
Nanda Anshen. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1957, xix + 127 pages. $2.75. 

eiser, Francis X, The Holy Book. The story of 
the observance in liturgy and folklore of the 


Pentecost season and the feasts of saints through- 
out the year. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 


Company, 1956. 217 pages. $3.00. 


1956. 298 pages. $3.00. 


The N.A.B.I. Syllabus 


College teachers are increasingly request- 
ing this carefully selected list of Bible pas- 
Sages giving a brief but well rounded 
survey of the Old and New Testaments. 
Although originally designed to assist sec- 
ondary school teachers, its well chosen 
passages and annotated bibliography of 
seventy-three books make it admirably 
suited for use by college students in 
courses where the rapid Bible survey is 
only one semester of the introduction to 
religion course. 


Title: Course of Study for Secondary 
Schools Offering a Unit of Bible for 
College Entrance 


Price, 25 cents postpaid. Ten copies or more at 
20 cents each postpaid. Address the National 
Association of Biblical Instructors, Care of 
Chairman of the Curriculum Committee, 
RACHEL H. KING, Northfield School For 
Girls, East Northfield, Massachusetts. 


Books Received 


(Books marked with an * will be reviewed in forthcoming issues of the Journal. Other books are hereby 


acknowledged. ) 


*Alexander, H. G. (editor), The Leibnis-Clarke 
Correspondence, with Extracts from Newton’s 
Principia and Opticks. New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1956. Ilvi + 200 pages. $4.75. 

Blair, Edward P., Getting to Know the Bible. 
Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1956. 46 pages. $.35. 

*Bouyer, Louis, The Spirit and Forms of Protes- 
tantism, translated by A. V. Littledale. West- 
minster, Maryland: Newman Press, 1956. xi + 
234 pages. $3.75. 

*Braden, Charles R., Jesus Compared, Jesus and 
other Great Founders of Religions. An intensive 
and revealing look at the similarities and con- 
trasts of Jesus and the other great religious in- 
novators. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1957. ix + 230 pages. $3.25. 

*Bultmann, Rudolf, Primitive Christianity in its 
Contemporary Setting. New York: Meridian 
Books, 1956. 240 pages. $1.25. 

Constant, Paul, Ephraim of Israel, The Unknown 
Apostle. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1956. viii + 104 pages. $3.00. 

Doughty, W. L. (editor), The Prayers of Susanna 
Wesley. New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. 
53 pages. $2.50. 

*Farmer, William Reuben, Maccabees, Zealots, and 
Josephus, An Inquiry into Jewish Nationalism in 
the Graeco-Roman Period. New York: Columbia 
Press, 1956. ix + 239 pages. $4.50. 

*Fingesten, Peter, East Js East, Hinduism, Bud- 
dhism, Christianity, A Comparison. Philadelphia: 
Muhlenberg Press, 1956. xvii + 181 pages. $3.00. 

Flanagan, James M. (editor); The Christian- 
Evangelist (associate editor), What We Believe. 
St. Louis: Bethany Press, 1956. 121 pages. No 
price given. 

Foreman, Kenneth Joseph, Candles on the Glacier. 
Warm Thoughts for a Cold World, being Fables 
and Fantasies about Faith for the Modern Mind. 
New York: Association Press, 1956. 184 pages. 
$3.00. 

Glover, Christopher, The Church for the New Age, 
A Dissertation on Church Unity. New York: 
Exposition Press, 1956. xiv + 204 pages. $4.00. 

*Grollenberg, L. H., Atlas of the Bible. Foreword 
by W. F. Albright and H. H. Rowley. 408 Il- 
lustrations. 35 Maps in eight colors. New York: 
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Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1956. 165 pages. $15.00. 
*Harbison, E. Harris, The Christian Scholar in the 

Age of the Reformation. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1956. xi+ 177 pages. $3.00. 

*Interpreter’'s Bible, The, Vol. VI—Lamentations, 
Ezekiel, Daniel, Twelve Prophets. Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1956. 1144 pages. $8.75. 

*Johnson, F. Ernest (editor), Religion and Social 
Work. A Publication of the Institute for Reli- 
gious & Social Studies. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1956. ix + 194 pages. $3.00. 

*Kraeling, Emil G., Bible Atlas. New York: Rand 
McNally & Company, 1956. 487 pages. $8.95. 

*Kraemer, Hendrik, The Communication of the 
Christian Faith. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1956. 128 pages. $2.50. 

*Maclver, R. M. (editor), Jmtegrity and Compro- 
mise, Problems of Public and Private Conscience, 
A Publication of the Institute for Religious and 
Social Studies. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1957. 150 pages. $2.50. 

*Mairet, Philip (editor), Christian Essays in Psy- 
chiatry. New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. 
187 pages. $4.50. 

*Martin, James, Did Jesus Rise from the Dead? 
New York: Association Press, 1956. 91 pages. 
$1.25. 

*Morsch, Vivian Sharp, The Use of Music in Chris- 
tian Education. Philadelphia, 1956. 171 pages. 
$3.00. 

*Mowinckel, Sigmund, He That Cometh, translated 
by G. W. Anderson. The Messiah Concept in the 
Old Testament and Later Judaism. Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1956. xv1 + 528. $6.50. 

*Owen, D. R. G., Body and Soul, A Study on the 
Christian View of Man. Philadelphia: Westmin- 
ster Press, 1956. 239 pages. $3.75. 

*Payne, Robert, The Holy Fire, The Story of the 
Early Centuries of the Christian Church in the 
Near East. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957. 
xxii + 313 pages. $5.00. 

*Radin, Paul, The Trickster. A Study in American 
Indian Mythology with Commentaries by C. G. 
Jung and Karl Kerenyi. New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1956. xi + 211 pages. $6.00. 

Rest, Karl H. A., Put Your Faith to Work. What 
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Church Membership Means. Philadelphia: Muh- 
lenberg Press. xii + 186 pages. $2.75. 

*Ringgren, Helmer, The Messiah in the Old Testa- 
ment. Studies in Biblical Theology, No. 18. Na- 
perville, Illinois: Alec R. Allenson, Inc., 1956. 
71 pages. $1.50. 

*Rowley, H. H., Prophecy and Religion in Ancient 
China and Israel. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1956. 154 pages. $2.75. 

*Sloan, W. W., A Survey of the Old Testament. A 
College Text for Old Testament Study. New 
York: Abingdon Press, 1957. 334 pages. $3.50. 


| Spinoza, Baruch, How to Improve Your Mind. 


New York: The Wisdom Library, 1956. 90 pages. 
$.95. 

*Steele, Algernon Odell, The Bible and the Human 
Quest. New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. 
240 pages. $3.75. 

*Stoudt, John Joseph (editor and translator), Pri- 
vate Devotions for Home and Church. Philadel- 
phia: Christian Education Press, 1956. xvi + 
168 pages. $3.00. 

*Switz, Theodore M. and Johnston, Robert (edi- 
tors), Great Christian Plays. Greenwich, Con- 
necticut: Seabury Press, 1956. xii + 306 pages. 
$7.50. 

Thurman, Howard, The Growing Edge. Sermons 
in Worship Patterns. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1956. x + 181 pages. $3.00. 

*Tillich, Paul, Dynamics of Faith. Faith and Be- 
lief : what they are and what they are not. World 
Perspectives vol. X, planned and edited by Ruth 
Nanda Anshen. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1957. xix + 127 pages. $2.75. 

*Weiser, Francis X, The Holy Book. The story of 
the observance in liturgy and folklore of the 


Pentecost season and the feasts of saints through- 
out the year. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 


Company, 1956. 217 pages. $3.00. 


*Wentzel, Fred D. (editor), Day 1s Dawning, The 
Story of Bishop Otto Dibelius. Foreword by 
James Wagner. Philadelphia: Christian Educa- 
tion Press, 1956.xv + 222 pages. $3.50. 

*White, Victor, God The Unknown. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1956. viii + 205 pages. $3.00. 

*Wilburn, Ralph G., The Prophetic Voice in Prot- 
estant Christianity. St. Louis: Bethany Press, 
1956. 298 pages. $3.00. 


The N.A.B.I. Syllabus 


College teachers are increasingly request- 
ing this carefully selected list of Bible pas- 
sages giving a brief but well rounded 
survey of the Old and New Testaments. 
Although originally designed to assist sec- 
ondary school teachers, its well chosen 
passages and annotated bibliography of 
seventy-three books make it admirably 
suited for use by college students in 
courses where the rapid Bible survey is 
_ only one semester of the introduction to 
religion course. 


Title: Course of Study for Secondary 
Schools Offering a Unit of Bible’ for 
College Entrance 


Price, 25 cents postpaid. ‘Ten copies or more at 
20 cents each postpaid. Address the National 
Association of Biblical Instructors, Care of 
Chairman of the Curriculum Committee, 
RACHEL H. KING, Northfield School For 
Girls, East Northfield, Massachusetts. 
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The Assoctation 


REPORT OF THE N.A.B.I. SECRETARY (1956) 


The forty-seventh annual business meeting of the 
N. A. B. I. was called to order by President A. 
Roy Eckardt at 9:10 A.M. on Saturday, December 
29, 1956, in Room 214, Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York, N. Y. 

The minutes of the last annual meeting were 
adopted as printed in the Journal of Bible and Re- 
ligion, April, 1956. 

The treasurer, Professor Lionel A. Whiston, Jr., 
reported that he received during 1956 a total of 
$7,314.08 and disbursed $5,681.78. He pointed out 
a most encouraging item of $2,000.59, income de- 
rived from advertising. Professor Dwight M. Beck, 
chairman of the auditing committee, reported that 
the books were in order and recommended that the 
treasurer’s report be accepted. A motion to accept 
the report with thanks for the treasurer’s services 
was offered and carried. Mr. Whiston then sub- 
mitted the proposed budget of $6,850 for the year 
1957; the larger part of the increase over last 
year’s budget is accounted for by increased cost of 
publishing the Journal and of the annual meeting. 
The budget was adopted. Mr. Beck moved that the 
association extend a special vote of thanks to Mr. 
Whiston for his services during the last three 
years; he has been a very competent guardian of 
our finances. The motion was unanimously adopted. 

Professor Carl E. Purinton, editor of JBR, 
reported that we have just finished twenty-four 
years of publication of the Journal and begin the 
twenty-fifth year with the January, 1957, number. 
Prof. Beck, the associate editor, is now serving also 
as “Acting Book Editor” during Professor Rich- 
ardson’s leave of absence. “As the index to Volume 
XXIV indicates, we have reviewed in the columns 
of the Journal during the past year 122 books, an 
average of slightly more than 30 reviews in each 
quarterly issue. This is a larger number of re- 
views than appear in comparable magazines. We 
also take pride in the promptness with which as 
a rule books are reviewed in the Journal. These 
two facts about the review department of the Jour- 
nal explain why the Journal is considered a desir- 
able channel of advertising by some leading pub- 
lishers of religious books.” The editor’s report was 
received and adopted with appreciation to Profes- 
sor Purinton. 

There was considerable discussion about opening 


membership in the N. A. B. I. to students at a 
special rate. Two actions were finally taken: (1) 
that subscriptions to JBR at $2.50 per year be 
offered to students who sign a simple statement 
that they are bona fide students; (2) that the pres- 
ident appoint a committee to study the matter of 
student membership in the N. A. B. I. and bring 
in a recommendation at a future meeting. 

Professor Edgar M. McKown, membership chair- 
man, reported that the new promotional brochure 
or folder has been printed and that we have had a 
banner year in memberships. This year there were 
139 new applications for membership, 10 member- 
ships were reactivated, and only 58 members were 
dropped (last year there were 114 new applications, 
2 reactivated, and 79 dropped). It was moved and 
carried that the 139 and any others whose appli- 
cations were received during the course of the 
meeting be admitted to full membership in 
N. A. B. I. when the fees have been paid. Dean 
McKown’s report was accepted. 

Professor S. Vernon McCasland, chairman of 
the Golden Anniversary Committee, reported on 
the plans under consideration at present. The com- 
mittee is representative of all sections and of the 
executive council. The members are: S. V. Mc- 
Casland (Southern), Albion R. King (Midwest- 
ern), G. C. Humphrey (Southwestern), Martin 
Rist (Rocky Mountain), Bert C. Williams (Pa- 
cific Coast), Rolland E. Wolfe (Council), Carl E. 
Purinton (Editor), and the president of the asso- 
ciation (ex officio). Plans now call for the 
N. A. B. I. to meet with the S. B. L. & E. as usual. 
The general theme will be “Fifty Years, Retro- 
spect and Prospect.” There should be at least a 
banquet with suitable addresses and three other 
sessions, one devoted to Old Testament, one to 
New Testament, and one probably to Theology. 
Possibly there should be one more devoted to de- 
velopments in Catholic and Jewish Studies. There 
should be at least a Journal issue devoted to the 
papers presented at the celebration and other issues 
in the year should recognize the anniversary in 
some way. These plans are tentative and other sug- 
gestions will be gladly received by the committee. 
These plans met with general approval but no ac- 
tion seemed to be necessary. 

The nominating committee, Professor Clyde A. 
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Holbrook, chairman, presented the following slate 
for 1957: 


President : Robert M. Montgomery 

Vice President: H. Neil Richardson 

Secretary : B. LeRoy Burkhart 

Treasurer : Edwin Penick 

Associate in Council: A. Roy Eckardt (1957- 
1959) 


The report was accepted, the nominations closed, 
and a motion to elect the nominees unanimously 
was carried. 

Professor Clyde L. Manschreck, Placement Sec- 
retary, reported that there have been more inquiries 
from colleges and more registrants than there were 
in the past. The report was accepted. 

The Resolutions Committee, Professors Win- 
ston L. King and Albion R. King, presented four 
items: (1) that we extend to Union Theological 
} Seminary and to Mrs. Robert Beach “our sincere 
thanks for hospitably providing us places for meet- 
ing, eating, and sleeping ;” (2) that we continue the 
custom of having meals together whenever it is 
possible; (3) that we “extend both heartfelt sym- 
pathy and felicitation to this year’s program chair- 
man, Professor Lee Scott, and his committee, for 
their faithful and largely successful efforts;” (4) 
that we express our thanks to the officers of 
N. A. B. I. for their labors. The report was adopted. 

President Eckardt reported that N. A. B. I. was 
represented at the inaugurations of the presidents 
of Bennett College and of Union Theological Sem- 
inary, Richmond, Va. He also reported that he had 
consulted with Dean Charles L. Taylor, executive 
director of the American Association of Theologi- 
cal Schools, concerning their statement on pre- 
Seminary Studies. The most recent such statement 
is an improvement over earlier ones; one of the 
difficulties he encountered was the division of 
opinion within the N. A. B. I. itself. As a result of 
the discussion which followed it was moved and 


12:45 P.M. COUNCIL MEETING 


AND EXEGESIS 


SESSION 
“The ‘Q Parties’ at Oxford” 
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carried that “the president of N. A. B. I. appoint 
a committee on pre-Theological Studies who shall 
consider the possibility of publishing a leaflet on 
pre-theological studies designed for distribution 
among undergraduates, and shall, if it judges wise, 
prepare copy for such a leaflet to be presented for 
the approval of the association at its next annual 
meeting.” 

The business meeting adjourned at 10:20 A.M. 

The executive council took action on a few items 
which may be of sufficiently general interest to be 
reported here. 


(1) The council interprets the motion of De- 
cember 28, 1955 (recorded in JBR, April, 1956, 
XXIV :116) to give full program rights to the 
Golden Anniversary Committee. It is the program 
committee for 1959. 

(2) The question about the name of the associa- 
tion (JBR, XXIV:114f.) apparently was not a 
live issue for most persons. The Southern and 
Midwestern sections voted to retain the present 
name. Southwestern voted to go along if the Na- 
tional changed its name but preferred to retain the 
present one. Pacific Coast registered no feeling on 
the matter. Only Rocky Mountain voted for a 
change. Since those in favor of retaining the pres- 
ent name were more concerned than those in favor 
of changing, council agreed that the matter be 
dropped. 

(3) We accepted the invitation of Southern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky, to 
hold the 1957 annual meeting there. The dates are 
to be arranged in consultation with the officers of 
S. B. L. & E. 

(4) President Montgomery and the council urge 
that the meeting at Louisville be truly a national 
meeting. 


The Program of the Forty-seventh Annual Meet- 
ing : 


Friday, December 28, 1956 


1:30 P.M. JOINT SESSION WITH THE SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
—— Philip Hyatt, President of SBLE and A. Roy Eckardt, President of 


3:45 P.M. PAPERS BY MEMBERS OF NABI CONTRIBUTED TO THE JOINT 


Hollis Huston, Ohio Wesleyan University 


“Liturgical Aspects in the Davidic Psalms” 
Walter G. Williams, Lliff School of Theology 


6:00 P.M. FELLOWSHIP SUPPER IN REFECTORY 
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7:30 P.M. EVENING SESSION 


Presiding, Robert Montgomery, Ohio Wesleyan University 


7:30 P.M. PART I: PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


“The Strangeness of Religion in the University Curriculum” 
A. Roy Eckardt, Lehigh University 


8:30 P.M. PART II: PANEL 


“The Inter-Disciplinary Conversation” 
Moderator: Lee Osborne Scott, Denison University 


Participants: Harold Schilling, Dean of the Graduate School, Pennsylvania State 
University ; Curtis W. R. Larson, Director of General Studies, Lake Erie Col- 
lege; Arnold Nash, Professor of the History of Religion, University of North 


Carolina 


Saturday, December 29, 1956 
9:00 A.M. ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 
10:00 A.M. PAPERS ON BIBLICAL TOPICS 


“Love and Law in Deuteronomy” 


Chester Wickwire, Johns Hopkins University 
“Some Trends in ‘Life and Teachings of Jesus’ Courses” 


Lindsey Pherigo, Scarritt College 


“Human Sacrifice in Biblical Thought” 


H. R. Sales, Duke University 


12:00 Noon LUNCHEON IN REFECTORY 


1:00 P.M. PAPERS ON TEACHING AND THEOLOGY 


“The Treatment of Religion in Recent Texts in Philosophy” 
Bert C. Williams, Chapman College 


“The Present Program of the Commission on Christian Higher Education” 
Hubert C. Noble, General Director, National Council of Churches 


“Some Ambiguities in Biblical Theology” 


Winston L. King, Grinnell College 


“Radical Protestantism and the Apologetic Task” 
Robert V. Smith, Colgate University 


“An Analysis of The Case for Modern Man” 
Peter Bertocci, Boston University, and Edward Leroy Long, Virginia Poly- 


technic Institute 


4:30 P.M. COUNCIL MEETING WITH NEW OFFICERS AT CLOSE OF SESSION 


Respectfully submitted, 
B. LeRoy Burkhart, Secretary 


MINUTES OF MEETING OF SOUTHWESTERN SECTION 


A business meeting was called for the lunch period 
at Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, Fort 
Worth, Texas, January 12, 1957. 

There were 83 members present. 

Nominating Committee, composed of Prof. D. D. 
Tidwell, Prof. Wesley C. Davis, and Prof. Paul J. 
Schwab, reported as follows: 

President: Prof. Frank R. Neff, Jr., Trinity Uni- 
versity 

Vice-President: Prof. M. Jack Suggs, Texas Chris- 
tian University 

Secretary-Treasurer: Prof. John W. Cobb, Univer- 
sity of Corpus Christi 

Membership Chairman: Prof. John P. Newport, 
Southwestern Seminary 


The Resolutions Committee composed of Prof. 


Frank Pack, Prof. Eugene Wm. McLaurin, and Prof. 


George C. Humphery reported. Their report was 
adopted. It included thanks for the fine accommoda- 
tions made by the Seminary Administration and 
Faculty for the sectional meeting ; appreciation for 
the officers who had prepared for the meeting, espe- 
cially for the program committee, and thanks for 
those who had delivered the papers during the 
meeting. 

Invitations for the next meeting were given by 
men from S.M.U. and Southwestern University. The 
group voted to accept the invitation from S.M.U. 
Meeting time to be January 11, 1958. 

Joun W. Coss, Secretary 


